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at’s Wrong with Congress? 


THE RECORD IS CLEAR 


By JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, United States Senator from Wyoming 
Delivered over the Red Network, June 17, 1942 


HE freedom we are determined to make secure by 

victory in this war is founded, first of all, upon the 

right of men to govern themselves, that is to say, upon 
the right of men to determine for themselves, the character 
and the limits of the authority that may be exercised over 
them. That is why the legislative power, rather than the 
executive or judicial, has always been recognized as the basis 
ot democracy. 

In the United States that power is vested in the Congress, 
a body chosen by the people in a manner intended to make 
it fairly representative of all classes and all areas. From 
Congress and from it alone may come the laws for the execu- 
tive to enforce and the courts to interpret. Whenever and 
wherever the law-making power passes from the people or 
their freely chosen representatives, democracy perishes. That 
is what has happened in Europe and in Asia. When we 
fight against the arbitrary leaders who have taken the law- 
making power from the people, we fight to preserve popular 
government. 

It is not a passing incident of small moment that Con- 
gress is now under an attack more widespread and dishonest 
than any ever launched before. It is a symptom of the 
economic and political disease that afflicts the whole world. 
The same factors that have destroyed parliamentary gov- 
ernment abroad are operating here. The same philosophies 
that have produced dictatorial tyranny in Europe and Asia 
have their spokesmen here. If you doubt that the apostles of 
collectivism have been at work here, consult the records of 
the Department of Justice and of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and read some of the subversive matter we are only 
now beginning to exclude from the mails. 

| am aware, of course, that few of the current critics of 
Congress are collectivists. The editors and commentators 
who are pleased to regard the Congress as a conglomeration 
of time-serving, petty politicians interested only in gaining 
and holding a job on the public payroll at whatever sacri- 


fice of personal integrity and patriotism are, for the most 
part, merely indulging the time-honored and _ traditional 
American custom of denouncing the opposition. Some of 
them are yielding to the effects of taut nerves and high blood 
pressure. ; 

To all this members of Congress are accustomed. They 
have taken it in their stride and if the present attack were 
like those of the past, it could be shrugged off as the others 
have been shrugged off. But this is something deeper. This 
attack veils an assault upon representative government itself. 
The fuel, in many instances, is being furnished by those who 
regard the Congress as an impediment to the establishment 
of an all-powerful central authority over the people. It is 
of the utmost importance, therefore, that we should care- 
fully analyze the source and character of the criticism that 
has been leveled at your Congress. It is of little importance 
what happens to the individual members of the House or the 
Senate, but it is essential to the maintenance of liberty that 
the institution itself shall not be undermined. 

National magazines, national press syndicates and na- 
tional radio chains have become the principal vehicles for the 
transmission of opinion on every war development. These 
judgments, formulated chiefly by metropolitan contacts in 
Washington or New York and expressed by editors and com- 
mentators, are transmitted daily into every hamlet of the 
country. One may acknowledge that for the most part they 
represent honest and patriotic conclusions and still, at the 
same time, point out that though they seem to be national 
they really represent only that aspect of the national scene 
which is visible from either the financial or political capital 
of the nation. 

These writers and talkers, like the managers of big busi- 
ness and like the technicians of the War Production Board 
and other war agencies, have the point of view of the big 
city. Frequently they have either the Big Business complex 
or the Big Government complex and as a consequence any 
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attempt by a member of Congress to speak for the people or 
industries of his own state or district is to their minds an 
unhappy expression of narrow sectionalism that should be 
sharply condemned. 

Important and necessary as is the metropolitan point of 
view, it is not the whole story of the war effort, for it is the 
normal and patriotic activity of the whole 130 millions of 
us that will win the coming victory. In the villages, towns 
and counties represented here by members of Congress are 
to be found both brain power and patriotic devotion equal 
to that of the national editors who are so ready to dismiss 
the local picture and criticize members of Congress who do 
not hesitate to express it. 

By the very nature of their work, the national editors 
are exponents of centralism. We all know that centralism in 
business and in politics has been the principal cause of the 
crisis in which we are involved. It was business centralism 
that brought about the depression. It was political centralism 
that brought about the war. And while it is essential for 
the winning of the war that the power of the national gov- 
ernment be expanded, it is equally essential for the preserva- 
tion of economic and political independence in the future that 
the expansion shall not be so great as to destroy the very 
basis of free society, namely, local economic independence. 

Not only are these national commentators oblivious some- 
times of the needs of the people out through the country, but, 
it must also be borne in mind, they carry no personal or 
official responsibility for making decisions. They are solely 
purveyors of opinion. They are observers and critics only, 
and although they perform a most valuable function, it must 
not be forgotten that it is much easier to express an opinion 
that this or that course should be taken than it is by your 
vote actually to commit your country to a particular course. 
The radio and editorial strategists who, day after day, so 
easily plan the war and make the peace do not carry in 
their hearts and minds the burden that rests upon the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, upon heads of the Army or Navy, or even 
on the humble members of Congress. 

The case against the Congress as made out by these facile 
judges of economics, war and statecraft, is generally that by 
reason of selfish and sectional concern the legislative body 
has hampered the executive and impeded the war effort. The 
truth is exactly the reverse. Far from impeding preparation 
for war, the Congress has loyally supported the President in 
his foreign policy and has moved as rapidly toward all-out 
war effort as is possible in a democracy. 

A country such as ours is not geared to war. It detests 
war and is not easily moved to take up arms. The Congress 
of the United States did not hold back, and the fact that 
today, scarcely more than six months after Pearl Harbor, 
our fighters are flying or sailing on every ocean and battling 
on every continent is as much to the credit of Congress as 
to that of any other branch of the government. 

Let it not be overlooked that it was Representative James 
W. Wadsworth of New York and Senator Edward R. Burke 
of Nebraska who first urged the selective service law. With- 
out that law, we would not now be as ready as we are. 
We would not now be able to point to a well-trained army 
of 3,000,000 citizen soldiers and General Marshall would 
not now be talking of a second front if these two members 
of Congress had not, long in advance of the executive, taken 
the initiative when they did. It was this same Representative 
Wadsworth who on May 16, wrote to the editor of a New 
York daily that he was “both depressed and amazed” at 
the character of the attack that had been leveled at Congress. 
And it was a nameless writer in a national magazine who, 
last May, patronizingly characterized the author of the Selec- 
tive Service Act as “lazy”! 


William L. Batt, one of the ablest and most efficient of 
the excellent staff Donald Nelson has gathered about him, 
announced only two weeks ago that war production is fac- 
ing a shortage of strategic and critical materials. Shall we 
blame Congress for that? Not very well. As long ago as 
1937 in the House and 1938 in the Senate, the respective 
committees on Military Affairs began hearings on the pos- 
sibility of developing supplies of these commodities. Bills 
were introduced in both houses by numerous Senators and 
Representatives. On February 28, 1939, Senator Elbert 
Thomas of Utah, who had begun urging the accumulation 
of stockpiles as long ago as 1934, brought a favorable report 
to the floor of the Senate (Report No. 119, 76th Congress, 
Ist Session). This report discloses that while the proposal 
was favored in principle by various executive departments, 
nevertheless, the War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Treasury and the Department of Commerce all wrote 
to the committees the doleful verdict, ‘the legislation would 
not be in accord with the financial program of the Presi- 
dent.” 

Whatever may have been the reason for this adverse ac- 
tion, the bill became law on June 7, 1939, more than three 
years ago. Congress did its part and the shortages of rubber, 
tin, chromium, etc., cannot be charged to the legislative 
branch. 

It was on July 30, 1941, about 11 months ago, that Con- 
gress authorized the construction of pipe lines to defense 
areas as a war measure. It was only last week that the con- 
struction of a pipe line from Texas to Illinois was author- 
ized. Meanwhile, the use of railroad tank cars for trans- 
porting petroleum was more than quadrupled and a reduc- 
tion of freight rates was promoted by the studies of a Senate 
committee. 

The record is clear. The nation would have plenty of rub- 
ber and there would be no prospect of nation-wide gasoline 
rationing with its threat to the war effort and to civilian 
industry alike if the authority which the Congress gave 
years ago had been used. 

Mr. Frederic A. Delano, Chairman of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, left for Canada last week to in- 
vestigate the facts with respect to the Alaska highway. 
Work on this road began in March, 1942, less than three 
months ago. Congress gave the authority to build the road 
four years ago by the Act of May 31, 1938, and extended 
it by the Act of June 11, 1940. 

With respect to the building of the Navy and the expan- 
sion of air power, Congress has for years been ahead of 
the departments. While the admirals were still talking in 
terms of battleships, Congress was talking of an air force. 
While the War Department was holding back, even with 
the world aflame, Congress was providing enlarged appro- 
priations for aviation. 

Seven years ago, Congress enacted the Thomas-Wilcox 
air base bill to authorize the construction of six Army air 
bases. Only two of them were built before the crisis was 
upon us. 

All this was done without regard for sectionalism or selfish 
interest. Before Pearl Harbor, the President, with clarity 
of vision, saw what was coming and prepared as rapidly as 
public opinion would allow. In every step he was sustained 
by the Congress. All the power and all the money he sought 
were granted. Since Pearl Harbor, there has not been even 
a sign of division. 

What, then, is the ground of criticism? The Congress has 
rudely ventured to call busy agency executives before its 
committees to tell about the progress of the war effort. 
These executives have plenty of time to make speeches on the 
radio, to have their pictures taken for the news reels, to take 
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advantage of all the modern avenues ot publicity, including 
the distribution of reams of press releases, but it is somewhat 
annoying, we are told, to talk to Congress. True, the execu- 
‘tives themselves do not make this complaint. It is made 
by the critics of Congress, but the record I have just recited 
demonstrates that delay and ineptitude in the accumulation 
of necessary war stockpiles, in the building of military 
roads, in the expansion of the Army and the Navy might in- 
deed have been decreased if there had been more rather 
than fewer hearings. 

Again, the Truman Committee in the Senate, the Vinson 
Committee in the House, the Appropriation Committees of 
both houses, the Byrd Joint Committee on non-essential 
expenditures, have been tremendously effective in reducing 
inefficiency and waste. Hundreds of millions of dollars of 
unwarranted profits under improvident contracts have been 
recovered or prevented by the work of these committees. 
The production of aluminum and other war materials has 
been stimulated, the executive agencies have been kept on 
their toes and the war effort has been immeasurably advanced 
because Congress, your Congress, has been on the job. 

What other ground of criticism is there? —The Congress 
did not force the hand of the President and provoke domestic 
disunity on the labor issue in the face of the war. It has 
refused to abandon the farmer and the little businessman to 
execution on the judgment of centralizers. It has upon 
occasion concerned itself with patronage. 

On the first score, the fact that American planes were 
battering the Japs in New Guinea and the Coral Sea in May, 
victoriously turning back the Japanese Navy at Midway 
on June 7 and flying over the Black Sea on June 13 is proof 
of the wisdom of the President’s policy and of the restraint of 
Congress in yielding to him. Far better that planes and 
tanks and guns are being made available in an ever-swelling 
stream for our armies and those of our Allies than that we 
should be tearing ourselves asunder at home by labor strife. 

As to agriculture and little business, the fact is that the 
metropolitan point of view reflected by some editors and 
commentators, does not seem to comprehend that the destruc- 
tion of free enterprise on the farm and in the little shop is 
creating an American proletariat. Even in New York City, 
hundreds of thousands of men are still unemployed because 
Little Business is being driven out of civilian industry and is 
not yet being utilized in the war effort. Congress, repre- 
senting all the people and all the states, as it does, under- 
stands the situation much more clearly than the intellectuals 
on the national scene with whom economic theory is often 
more potent than hard fact. 

Patronage? Here again we find the motives and purposes 
of Congress misrepresented and assailed. For every act and 
thought of a legislator the meanest and most selfish motives 
are alleged, particularly in the field of appointments to pub- 
lic office. Yet the fact is that Congress has voluntarily sur- 
rendered most of its power over the payroll. Confirmation 
of Army and Navy officers, for example, has for years been 
the purest formality. 

For more than half a century the selection of postmasters 
was frankly regarded as a function of the partisan political 
machine. Every President customarily chose his political 
manager as Postmaster General. Mr. Roosevelt, like his 
predecessors, did that very thing, vet it was while Jim Farley 
was Postmaster General, in 1938, that Congress extended 
the Civil Service law to the appointment of postmasters. The 
Rampseck bill brought a new army of federal office holders 
under civil service. All this is forgotten, however, when 
the critics come to the defense of a bureau against the Con- 
gress, 


In such a case the bureau chiet is absolved from all the 


frailties of human nature—he has no relatives, no friends, 
no favorites. He becomes an official of chilled steel with 
no thought except for the public welfare, but if a Congress- 
man finds that the power of a bureau is being improvidently 
exercised in his district and ventures to correct the situation 
then he must be pictured as a party hack whose only aim 
“is to debase the public service.” 

Holding back nothing from the war effort, sometimes even 
taking the initiative, the Congress has cooperated fully with 
the President. It has given the war leaders everything they 
have asked and has repeatedly urged them to broaden their 
vision and hasten their action. 

Mindful of the many difficult problems arising from our 
disturbed economy, the Congress has cooperated also on 
the domestic scene, with surprisingly little personal or par- 
tisan bickering. Of course, it has not been perfect. It is 
not made up of supermen. It has its weaknesses and its fail- 
ings, but I do not hesitate to say that no Congress in history 
has worked more diligently and more continuously than this. 
Furthermore, I assert that the observers who have been 
Washington newspaper men know that to be the case. 

More important, however, is the fact that Congress rep- 
resents the public. It is only to the members of Congress that 
the individual citizen may appeal for hearing. To the heads 
of the new agencies, a tremendous responsibility has been 
given to organize production for war. The Congress has 
sustained them and it will continue to sustain them. But 
Congress has an additional duty to perform, to listen to the 
innumerable pleas of the people back home, who are pa- 
triotically willing to make every necessary sacrifice to win 
the war, but who are entitled to know that no unnecessary 
sacrifices are demanded of them by the avoidable mistakes 
of central authority. 

The rubber turmoil is a case in point. The request by 
members of Congress for facts before national gas rationing 
is ordered is concerned least of all with the protection of 
constituents from the mere inconvenience of limited gaso- 
line. It should not require too much imagination for any 
one to realize that a great industry is in peril, unemployment 
threatened and a great source of state and federal revenue 
placed in danger if the consumption of gasoline should be 
unnecessarily decreased, but intelligent writers, failing to 
grasp the whole problem, have unintelligently characterized 
the Congressional demand for facts as a selfish unwillingness 
to share sacrifice for the war. 

These members of Congress are your people. They are 
chosen by you and they speak for you. If they are less able 
or industrious than they ought to be, change them. You can 
change them, for they must go to you for their commissions. 
But don’t let anybody undermine your faith in the Congress 
as an institution, for only the Congress of the United States 
stands between the people of the country and an all-powerful 
central government. 

State lines disappeared long since in business, and national 
economic power was concentrated in New York. To break 
that hold upon the economic life of the nation, we turned to 
Washington and we substituted government power for pri- 
vate economic power. Congress has tried to keep that power 
in check. Most executive officers likewise have wanted to 
keep it responsive to the people. In and out of government, 
our people still believe in popular government, but the cen- 
tral power was never stronger in America than it is today. 

Without the Congress, or with a Congress which because 
of ill-timed and ill-considered attacks such as now being 
made upon it, shall become a weak and timid appendix to 
bureaucracy, we stand in danger here of the complete loss 
to central authority of the economic and political power 
which is the very heart of democracy. 
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Mobilizing Our Manpower 


LABOR’S CHARTER IN POST WAR WORLD 
By WENDELL LUND, Director of Labor Production Division, War Production Board 
Delivered at “Labor in the War’ Conference, University of California, Berkeley, Calif., June 6, 1942 


of power to win the war. We need fire power. We 

need machine power. But most of all, we need man- 
power. Manpower on the fighting fronts, where the guts 
and the discipline and the battle plans of our armed forces 
will spell victory. Manpower on the production front, where 
the skills and ingenuity and perseverance of our workers will 
provide the weapons ‘of war to hurl back the forces of bar- 
barism on the plains of Russia, on the deserts of Africa, at 
the frontiers of India—or to open up a second front in Nor- 
way, or along the coasts of Holland, Belgium or France. 

I want to talk to you today about certain phases of our 
industrial manpower that are too often overlooked. Repeti- 
tion has hammered the meaning out of certain words and 
phrases—has worn them thin. For example, many of us use 
the term “production war.” I wonder if we realize what 
that really means. We are rapidly mobilizing an army of 
four and a half million this year. Our Navy enlistments 
grow by tens of thousands each week. These are the men 
who carry the war to the enemy, who hit him with bombs 
and shells, with torpedo and cold steel. 

But behind our armed forces—at the plough, at the work 
bench, in the engineer’s cab, and at the draftsman’s table— 
we must mobilize a vastly greater army of industrial workers. 

A modern army is no more effective than its equipment. 
Our armies—and to a great extent the armies of our allies 
fighting throughout the world—must have the products of 
the great aircraft plants, the munition factories, the ordnance 
plants, and the tank arsenals of America. They must have 
thousands of items of equipment ranging from shoes and 
crash helmets to immensely complex bomb-sights and range- 
finders. 

To get this equipment to the fighting fronts we must have 
roads and locomotives and ships. We must have oil for our 
motors, coal for our engines, copper for our electrical in- 
struments, metals for our fighting machines. It is the work- 
ers of America who dig the precious raw materials from the 
earth, transport them to the point of fabrication, and build 
the tools for mass production. The scope of their task is 
suggested by the fact that a 10,000-ton cargo ship requires 
57,000 parts, a tank 17,000 parts and a big bomber 30,000 
parts. 

On all these workers, on their ability, on their devotion, 
on their determination to do the job all the way and all the 
time, the future of humanity largely depends. 

But labor’s contribution does not—must not—end with 
manual dexterity, with work done at the lathes and presses. 
The heads as well as the hands of labor must be invoked, 
and used as never before. Management and government 
must increasingly draw upon the ingenuity, the “know-how” 
of American labor. The American worker leads all others 
in resourcefulness and mechanical aptitude. In our factories 
we find the same ingenuity that enabled our ground crews, 
amid the jungles of Bataan, to repair with chewing gum 
and bailing wire more than a dozen badly damaged pursuit 
planes and to put them into the air again. With his first- 
hand knowledge of the job, the worker must show all of 
us the short-cuts, the better ways and the faster ways to 
turn out the weapons that will crush the Axis. 


Af owe labor knows today that we need three kinds 


This is a war of ideas as well as a clash of arms. It is 
a war of ideas in more ways than one. It is, of course, a 
bitter show-down struggle between savagery and civilization, 
between degradation and decency, between freedom and 
serfdom. But it is also a war of production ideas. The 
ideas developed in a factory to turn out more tanks, to break 
a bottleneck in the assembly of an airplane, to furnish pre- 
cision in an anti-aircraft gun, to convert a peacetime in- 
dustry to war purposes, are in large measure going to win 
or lose this war. The men along the conveyor belts, or cut- 
ting dies, or drilling for oil, are a great reservoir of creative 
and constructive production ideas that we have, as yet, 
hardly begun to tap. 

This is what “manpower” really means. It means more 
than routine performance of a given task. It means more 
than strength or skill. It means “mind power.” 

The Labor Production Division has been established to 
act as a magnet and clearing house for labor’s mind power, 
for labor’s suggestions and criticisms that will speed war 
production. And I give you this pledge now: With your 
help the Labor Production Division of the War Production 
Board will become the main channel for American labor’s 
contribution to higher war output and to better morale both 
in the plant and at home. 

Today one of our main jobs is to intensify labor’s par- 
ticipation in the War Production Drive launched last March 
by Donald Nelson at the request of the President. 

The Labor Division helped initiate the Production Drive 
by sending representatives into the field to aid labor and 
management in the formation of the first 22 committees, 
which were established as experiments. On the basis of what 
was learned in these plants, 31 regional conferences of labor 
and management officials were held, and procedures and 
suggestions for the creation of committees given to the dele- 
gates. More than 10,000 labor and management people at- 
tended these important conferences and added their sug- 
gestions for stepping up production through joint action. 

Now the Labor Production Division, which succeeded the 
Labor Division, is reinforcing the Production Drive by 
providing liaison between the WPB in Washington and labor 
engaged in war production throughout the country. 

More than 800 labor-management committees are now 
functioning in America’s war plants. Very soon thousands of 
additional war factories will have these joint committees. 

Here in California, the State which leads the nation 
in aircraft production as in shipbuilding, joint committees 
already have swung into action in 42 war plants. Many of 
them report an all-out response by labor to the call for 
production ideas. 

In one of your California aircraft plants, a drop hammer- 
man gave us an idea of the worth of the mind power of the 
American worker. A part on which his department was 
working developed a wrinkle which was very troublesome. 
It required hours to straighten out. He experimented with 
it a little. He found that by hammering out three parts 
at one time the wrinkles not only disappeared but production 
on this part was actually doubled. 

These progress reports sent in by Production Drive com- 
mittees have proved that production can be increased and 
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the President's quotas can be met wherever modern-minded 
management and progressive labor work together in the war 
effort. 

‘The American worker knows that he has a tremendous 
take in winning the war. He insists on having a share in 
stepping up production. He wants to see that every machine 
is busy night and day—that every possible production short- 
cut is recognized and used—and that there is no lost motion 
if his knowledge can help to wipe it out. 

‘These things he wants to do, and is doing. Through the 
jvint labor-management committees, we are achieving real 
teamwork between intelligent labor and intelligent man- 
agement. We must see to it that every bit of machinery in 
the United States and every man and woman has a place 
where they can do the most to lick Hitler. 

American workers realize that they are turning out 
planes and bombs that will soon-sicp up the striking power 
of the United Nations until every Nazi industrial center 
is but another flaming Essen or Cologne—until the munitions 
plants of Tokyo and Osaka are reduced to rubble by our 
own Flying Fortresses. American workers are helping to 
crush the military power that has always exploited workers 
and thus to liberate common men from systems that make 
them slaves. 

‘This awareness of labor’s own military importance is 
brought home with special force by the War Production 
Drive committees. Let me illustrate with the story of a 
company in New York State that makes heavy steel cast- 
ings for medium tanks. 

A few months ago, output of heavy steel castings for 
medium-sized tanks was a serious bottleneck in the whole 
tank production picture. ‘The Symington Gould Corporation 
of up-State New York, in collaboration with the entire 
industry throughout the country, developed a new and better 
kind of steel for this purpose. Then, in order to insure 
enough castings to meet their contracts, this corporation built 
several new plants. Yet production was still not good 
enough. “lhe company’s Production Drive committee de- 
cided that something had to be done. They arranged to 
bring a completed tank, made with Symington Gould cast- 
ings, right into the plant. 

It meant a lot to those workers to see that tank, to know 
that the castings they had fashioned were making that tank 
and thousands like it more powerful. 

Production in that plant began to rise immediately and 
is still on the upswing. 

This is only one example of what the Production Drive 
means to victory for the United Nations. I could tell you 
countless other stories—stories of labor-management com- 
mittees that have speeded up war production, improved 
working conditions, and broken bottlenecks in transporta- 
tion of war workers by share-a-ride plans. There are many 
other things that are being done, that can and should be 
done. We are planning to bring back from the fighting 
fronts men from your own local unions who can give you 
a first-hand account of the kind of job the weapons of war 
you are making for them do—on land, at sea and in the air. 

But labor’s view of its war role goes beyond its work 
in a single plant. It is sharing in the responsibility for mak- 
ing entire industries more productive—as it demonstrated at 
the recently concluded Shipbuilding Stabilization Conference. 

Paul Porter, Chairman of the WPB Shipbuilding Stabil- 
ization Committee, reported to me after the conference that 
the fine cooperation displayed by the AFL, the CIO and 
management leaders alike, removed every obstacle to main- 
taining an adequate labor supply for shipbuilding. Wages in 
shipyards have been stabilized throughout the entire country, 
and the labor “pirating” which retarded production in 1917 


and 1918 has become practically non-existent in American 
shipyards during this war. 

The rate of labor turnover has been reduced from an 
average of 25 per cent a year in the last war to only 4 
per cent in this war. In itself, this means a gain of millions 
of additional man-hours a year, which otherwise would have 
been lost to the war effort. 

Other important activities of the Division are carried on 
by our Labor Advisory Committees. Through these com- 
mittees, unions in the various industries have advanced many 
concrete proposals of great value, particularly in regard to 
conversion of automotive, radio, refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine and textile plants. ‘These committees still are con- 
tributing their planning ability and experience to increasing 
war production. 

To make certain that labor’s point of view plays a part 
in each final decision of the Industry Branches in the War 
Production Board, the Labor Production Division main- 
tains a staff of labor consultants to represent labor’s inter- 
ests all along the line. Each consultant is assigned to a 
particular industry branch and takes part in the discussion 
and drafting of all orders and procedures affecting labor, 
factory by factory, region by region. The consultants see 
to it that the workers’ side of such questions as conversion 
of industry, the allocation of materials, and the training and 
transfer of labor, are carried directly to the industry 
branches. 

We in Washington can only provide some of the ma- 
chinery for labor’s full participation in the war effort. The 
spirit and the will for labor’s drive toward victory must 
come from millions of American workers themselves. 

Why should we-of labor fight so hard? What will victory 
mean to the steel worker of Pittsburgh, to the shipyard 
mechanic of San Francisco, to the plane builder of Los 
Angeles and to the machine tool operator at Detroit? 

It will mean to each one that he can hold his head high 
as a free man . that he can be secure in his job and 
safe in his home that he can think what he wants 
to, and say it with less restraint than anywhere else in 
the world that he can join with his fellows to gain 
a decent living from his job today, and a better job to- 
morrow . . that each year will bring him and his 
family more of the good things they want out of life . . 
that he can have dignity and satisfaction from his job and 
call his soul his own. 

Also, unlike the Nazis and Japs, the American worker 
knows his stake in the peace. He is determined that after 
the war we are not going back to things as they were. We 
couldn’t if we wanted to. But what is more, we don’t 
want to. And we are not going to! 

Labor’s aims in the peace are not merely the aims of the 
men and women now working under the enlightened and 
improved conditions secured by the unions in which they 
hold membership cards. Labor’s aims are to safeguard and 
interpret the Bill of Rights, and to make them as effective 
in industry as in government. Our workers draw their 
strength from the realization that while the Axis has only 
bombs, we have bombs and the Bill of Rights and the chal- 
lenge and the chance to build a better world. 

We have already demonstrated that by using democratic 
methods we can carry on a worldwide war to the dismay 
of our foes. We have shown that we can prosecute a war 
by democratic planning. Now the question is, by democratic 
planning can we build a free and secure post-war world? 

Labor knows that we can if the democratic planning and 
the full employment which we have been able to achieve 
for war is continued into the days of peace. Certainly if 
we have the imagination, and the initiative, and the “know- 
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how” to mobilize our resources, our industrial equipment, 
our technical knowledge, and our manpower for death and 
destruction, we can mobilize all these even more efficiently 
for peace, and for greater opportunity and security for the 
individual. 

In these months of war we have been developing tech- 
niques of teamwork, of cooperation between labor and man- 
agement, that will form a pattern for the same kind of team- 
work and cooperation in the days of peace. And perhaps 
more important than anything else, we have taken the brake 
off the mass production capacity of our economy. We are 
surprising ourselves these days by our ability to produce, 
once the business-as-usual limitations have been removed. 

The significance of this release of our productive capacity 
is that while we are only now becoming a 100-billion-dollar- 
a-year country, there is no reason why we should not become 
a 120-billion-dollar-a-year country in terms of national in- 
come when the war is won. Our great natural and human 
resources promise a future standard of living far higher 
than anything we have known. To achieve it we must re- 
fuse to countenance a post-war slump such as we had last 
time. We must plan for public works, useful jobs, to be 
provided for millions of people. Human energies, along with 
our coal and our oil and our water-power energies, must 
be developed and conserved to the utmost. Our transport 
must be modernized—airplanes, highways, waterways, wires 
and pipelines. We can rebuild our cities and abolish our slums. 

It is in this context that the workers and the common 
people are prepared to draw up a charter for freedom—for 
today and for tomorrow. 

Labor’s charter for a post-war world, in my opinion, 
should include these basic points: 

1. The assurance of useful and creative work throughout 
the productive years of a worker’s life. 

2. A just level of pay in return for labor, ideas or other 
services useful to society. 

3. The guarantee of proper food, clothing, shelter, and 
medical care. 

4. Security for the aged and the sick. 

5. Safeguards against industrial injury, together with just 
recompense and security for those injured. 

6. The right to live and work under a system of free 
enterprise without interference from private power above 
the law, discriminatory public authority, and unbridled 
monopoly. 

7. Freedom of movement, of speech, of conscience, with- 
out fear of secret political or private police. 

8. An end to discrimination against any person or group, 
because of race, creed, color, religion or national origin. 

9. Equality before the law, with economic justice part of 
that law. 


10. The opportunity for self-improvement through free 
education. 


11. The right to leisure and recreation. 


This is a charter for a greater America, the sort of Amer- 
ica we want after this war. We are learning that it is 
possible to organize our economic system so that our man- 
power and productive capacity are used completely—some- 
thing we have never been able to do in peacetime. I can- 
not believe that the workers of America will consent after 
the war to a sequence of booms and depressions with mil- 
lions of men in thousands of factories producing nothing or 
producing only a small part of what they might produce. 
If we can organize effectively to build the implements of 
destruction, surely we can organize for the production of 
things that workers and their families need for a nationwide 
economy of plenty. And labor knows that we must never 
again commit the tragic folly of helping to win a war and 
then turning our backs on the peace. After World War 
No. 1, we went back on our obligations to keep the promise 
implied by our very participation in the war. We returned 
to a post-war “normalcy” that soon degenerated into the 
lunacy of the roaring twenties. We followed a mirage when 
we fostered the delusion that in this small, closely-knit world 
of ours, we could remain isolated and aloof. At the very 
moment that the airplane and the radio were annihilating 
space, at the very moment when the needs of world trade 
should have broken down barriers between nations, we sur- 
rounded ourselves with a Chinese Wall of indifference as 
to what was happening to the rest of the world. 

Even during the 1930’s when the storm clouds began to 
hang heavy over Europe, we held tenaciously to the myth of 
isolation. That myth has been exploded forever. 

Today we know that we must not only wage a global war 
—a war involving all the continents and all the seas and 
the air above them—but that we must also fashion a global 
peace—a peace that will proclaim and fulfill man’s faith in 
himself, we will shape a new world where men will walk 
again in freedom, in dignity and in peace. 

American labor is now exploring and creating new ways 
of making democracy work. It is creating a pattern of 
economic and political freedom which can light the way for 
the shattered nations of Europe and Asia when their peoples 
are again free to become part of a worldwide order. 

The American labor movement has in it the vitality, wis- 
dom, and practical idealism which make it ready to do more 
than merely feed and rebuild the defeated nations of the 
world. It is ready to join with workers of other lands in 
working out the structure of a new world in which all 
nations can achieve the freedom and security which we our- 
selves have inherited and are determined to preserve and 
extend—for ourselves and all mankind. 


The Challenge of Peace 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF MASS PRODUCTION 
By ERIC A. JOHNSTON, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Delivered before Baltimore Association of Commerce, June 15, 1942 


S I gaze about this room, I see not only the faces of 
friends—businessmen like myself who gather to dis- 
cuss common problems and promote mutual objectives. 

I see the faces of the men and the kind of men who built 
America. For business built America, created the world’s 
most powerful nation. Business dug the coal and iron ore 
from the mines of America, and created railroads and sky- 


scrapers. Business placed wheels under the combustion en- 
gine and sent more than thirty million cars and trucks 
gliding from assembly lines to a vast network of highways, 
which business also built. Business developed and sold every- 
thing from bathtubs to ice cream, and gave America an op- 
portunity to enjoy a standard of living and a way of life 
such as no nation in history ever even dared dream. 
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Even the long-haired theorists and shortsighted philoso- 
phers who predict the death of private enterprise will admit 
that free businessmen built America. Many of these apos- 
tles of gloom believe that private enterprise is at the end of 
the rope: that we've reached the end of the age of inventions 
and ingenuity. And even as they ring the deathknell of 
American progress and achievements, we of the world of 
business and industry are forging ahead, giving birth to 
miracles in our laboratories and plants. 

I see the faces of men who must and will guide the for- 
ward march of our country’s destiny. It has been your in- 
spiring task to build America. It is now your patriotic 
privilege to produce for the protection of America. It will 
he your great responsibility to perpetuate American traditions 
and freedoms when we have won the victory. 

On every hand you see the evidence of what you have ac- 
complished. Virtually every product made by man is made 
better and in greater quantities by the American creator 
and master of mass production. 

Because of the limitations of military secrecy and other 
considerations, your accomplishments of today are not so 
much in evidence. We are not engaged in a musical comedy 
war, with soldiers marching through the streets every day 
to amuse and thrill the populace. World War II is a 
deadly war of mechanization and the machines—the planes 
and tanks and guns—that businessmen are pouring over the 
Axis in a fiery torrent are not being used for parades. 

But Cologne knows what you are doing. Thousands of 
miles away, across a continent and a vast ocean, a city of 
strange people and stranger customs—a city called Tokio— 
has cringed under the wrathful might of American produc- 
tion. In the Coral Sea and off Midway, America’s coura- 
geous airmen, seamen, and soldiers have proved your power. 

But Hitler and Hirohito—and yes, Mussolini, although I 
shouldn’t bother to even mention that deflated example of 
small-time dictatorship—haven’t seen anything yet. Our 
country’s businessmen and industrialists are giving the dic- 
tators smashing proof of freedom’s power. We of America, 
one nation united, are producing better weapons, planes, and 
vuns and producing them faster than the three Axis nations 
combined ! 

Yet, despite all past and present proof of the amazing 
inventiveness and productiveness and technological progress 
of business working under freedom’s flag, there are those 
who despair for continuance of the American enterprise sys- 
tem when we have won the war. 

On every side you hear woeful predictions of post-war 
economic and social disaster. What a pretty picture is painted 
by these prophets of pessimism! Vast hordes of unemployed 
people, subsisting at taxpayer’s expense on a government 
dole; call it by any other name, attach it to all the letters of 
the alphabet, it will smell no sweeter—it is still a dole. A 
crushing, demoralizing national debt which will most as- 
suredly disrupt all economic processes. Excessive production 
and dwindling purchases. Is that the hopeless future of cul- 
tural and commercial stagnation that anyone here forecasts 
for this great and progressive country? It is not my future, 
it is not the future of the United States! 

American enterprise, today’s arsenal of democracy, is 
meeting the challenge of war. American enterprise, builder 
of tomorrow’s world, will equally and gloriously meet the 
challenge of peace. 

That is the answer of a free people to the dictators who 
preach the propaganda of democratic decay. 

Yet, we of business will certainly not solve the problems 
of the future by merely saying that they will be solved. These 
questions confront us: When war production stops, what 
is to take the place of the artificial demand which has kept 
us all busy? Where will the twenty million people em- 


ployed in war industries, and the seven million military who 
return to civilian life find employment? How will we re- 
pay a national debt which will probably be no less than 200 
billion dollars ? 

Europeans asked themselves similar questions after the 
first World War. Two countries—one victor and one van- 
quished—found no satisfactory answers. In Germany, there 
were many people who said: “We can’t eat liberty. Economic 
theories are not digestible.” 

A man mad with ego, a man with a Napoleonic complex 
much magnified, a former housepainter and unsuccessful 
artist named Schikelgruber, sensed that the time was ripe 
for the fulmination of his personal greed and crazy ambitions. 

He told the German people: “I will give you food; I will 
give you employment; I will be your master!” 

And so the Germans swapped freedom for food and regi- 
mentation. But this lunatic in his distorted but clever mind 
knew that he could not dominate the people indefinitely by 
merely providing work at bare living wages, by merely plan- 
ning and constructing job-making government projects. 

So what did he do? 

He took advantage of a noble human trait and evilly de- 
filed it. “In the breast of man, hope springs eternal.” Realiz- 
ing this, Hitler raised an army, erected munitions factories, 
and gave his soldiers a slogan: ‘““Today Germany—tomorrow 
the world.” 

He replaced the principles of freedom with the principles 
of force. He couldn’t make it; he proposed to take it. 

The German soldier, severely trained to brutality from 
childhood, went to war eagerly. With no access to truth, 
he believed Hitler and the promise of Hitler. 

The German soldier is fighting for the future. He is 
fighting for a system of degradation and slavery and tyranny 
which he has been taught will give him and his brothers op- 
portunity and security and employment. 

Opposing him now is the Russian, who has astonished 
the world by his fighting qualities. He, too, envisions a sys- 
tem whose golden dawn will illuminate a world of oppor- 
tunity and plenty for him. : 

Americans! What are we fighting for? Are we fighting 
for a return to the breadline or the dole? Are we fighting 
for a reversion to bitter depression and widescale unem- 
ployment? No! We are fighting for a way of life. We are 
fighting because we believe our kind of world is infinitely 
better than Hitler’s kind of world. 

There are those who believe that we will win the war 
and lose the peace; who believe that the American enterprise 
system is outmoded, incapable of meeting the complex social 
and economic needs of this machine age; who believe that 
the American people would welcome a regimented society so 
long as it promised jobs and security. These theorists are 
radically wrong. If they are right, we might as well call 
the war off. If they are right, we would be fighting a war 
of futility and asininity. 

You know and I know that the great majority of Amer- 
icans will accept a regimented society only as a last, despair- 
ing alternative. Only if millions were jobless. We want 
more than just security. We want opportunity and progress, 
the opportunity to go places and do things. We want to 
run our country as the majority of the people believes it 
should be run. We want to read real news in newspapers. 
We want to listen to the radio programs of our choice; 
not those programs thought “best” for us by a group of 
officious officials. We want to worship and work as we see 
fit, to start or stop a business when and where we choose. 
In a nutshell, we want to run our government; we don’t 
want our government to run us, although we will all 
admit that certain restrictions and controls in wartime are 
necessary. 
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The responsibility for continuation of the American en- 
terprise system and all that the American enterprise system 
implies—freedom of the individual as well as freedom of 
enterprise—rests largely with us. Simply summed up, it is 
a matter of private enterprise taking cognizance of social 
as well as economic needs. It is a matter of business realizing 
that in developing mass production methods and a society 
founded on machines rather than farms, we have undertaken 
social responsibilities. In the last analysis, it is a matter of 
business providing employment for a majority of the workers 
of this nation of nearly 140 million Americans when the 
war is Over. 

Otherwise, government will do it. And like the people of 
Germany the people of the United States will give up some 
of their fundamental liberties to the state. And progress as 
we have come to define progress will become static. 

Two weeks or so ago it was my privilege to act as spokes- 
man for American business on a nation-wide broadcast which 
was shortwaved to all the fighting fronts of the world. I 
had a message for our soldiers and sailors and airmen, fight- 
ing in Australia and China and other remote places. I told 
them that business would not allow, would not permit an- 
other period of economic stagnation such as followed on the 
heels of the first World War. I told them that hope and 
opportunity would be more than words in this land of hope 
and opportunity, and that private enterprise would have 
jobs for them when they brought home the victory. 

In reaction to that broadcast, I have received a number 
of letters from many parts of the United States. Many were 
from businessmen who agreed with my point of view and 
who were kind enough to congratulate me on my remarks. 
Many were from the prophets of pessimism. They cried that 
it couldn’t be done; that it was foolish to make such a 
promise. 

It can be done; it must be done; it will be done. 

I base my convictions on five logical precepts. 

After this war, we will have the greatest plant capacity 
in history; we will have a greater source of raw materials, 
both natural and synthetic, than we have ever had; we will 
have the greatest number of skilled mechanics and technicians 
ever available to any nation; we will have the greatest back- 
log of accumulated demands for all sorts of commodities ; the 
people will have accumulated savings with which to buy 
this back-log of accumulated demands. 

To use this vast store of machinepower and manpower, 
we must have a new order of cooperation between govern- 
ment, management, labor and agriculture. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I do not mean that we should tolerate the con- 
tinued imposition of extreme government controls and re- 
strictions when the war is ended. To the contrary, I foresee 
a time when many restrictions will be lifted. But this era 
will not come to pass without a new perception by manage- 
ment of the problems of government and a new understand- 
ing by government of the problems of management. With 
all my heart and soul, I am working with government and 
labor and agriculture in Washington now to find a mutual 


meeting ground. It is too early to give you a specific ac- 
count of my progress toward this mutuality of viewpoint, 
which will insure jobs and better living for everyone, 
whether he be in the ranks of labor, management or agri- 
culture. But I can tell you there are indications that I am 
not working in vain. 

I came to the nation’s capital and the presidency of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States with an open 
mind. It is true that my head was filled with the stories of 
the Machiavellian manipulators who sat on the thrones of 
Washington officialdom, scheming to thrust the neck of 
American enterprise under the guillotine of the managerial 
or socialistic state. But I wanted to see and hear for myself 
if these stories were true. I talked with men in high places, 
in government and in labor. I found that, in almost every in- 
stance, our basic objective was the same. We all wanted 
freedom. We all wanted prosperity. We all wanted happi- 
ness. 

What, then, since we were in agreement on first principles, 
where the factors standing in the way of a more solidified 
national unity, and of more harmonious relations between 
management, labor, government, and agriculture? Mainly, 
I think it is a suspicion born of depression and a new state 
of technological development, when all elements were strug- 
gling to survive. This conflict—and I think a measure of 
conflict is a good thing, because it promotes alertness and 
aggressiveness—this conflict fostered an era of name-calling 
and hair-pulling which tended to widen the rift between the 
elements of our national life. 

We are all going to have to row together if we’re going 
to shoot the rapids of post-war conversion and maintain 
our freedoms. We're going to have to stop calling names 
and engaging in backstairs gossip like disgruntled old house- 
wives. We're going to have to have statesmen in the true 
sense of the word in business and in labor and in agriculture 
and in government, statesmen who will sit down with other 
statesmen and in a calm and sensible manner work out a 
solution to common problems. 

Perhaps I am too much of a born optimist. Perhaps I 
will be accused of over-enthusiasm. But from where I stand 
in Washington it seems to me that I can sense a new feeling, 
a more invigorating atmosphere, an awakening up of those 
charged with the responsibility of leadership. It seems to me 
that confidence in the American enterprise system to function 
and progress in peacetime as well as in wartime is gaining 
sure and steady strength. It is like an electric current which 
is flowing from person to person, charging them with new 
zeal and overriding pessimistic outlooks. 

Ours may be the tragic privilege of living in the greatest 
military crisis since Napoleon; the greatest economic crisis 
since Adam Smith; the greatest social crisis since the fall 
of the Roman Empire. But if ours is the tragic privilege, 
it is also the magnificent opportunity—the opportunity to 
mold and form and direct this society, which will lead to 
greater happiness, greater enjoyment of life—a society which 
can lead to a permanent peace. 


A Statement of Faith 


“WHAT IS MAN THAT THOU ART MINDFUL OF HIM?” 


By DR. JAMES B. CONANT, President, Harvard University 
Baccalaureate Address, June 7, 1942 


ENTLEMEN of the Class of 1942: The exigencies 
of war have altered our traditional Commencement 
program. I understand that many of you will not 

be able to stay until Thursday morning when the degrees 


are formally bestowed. On that occasion, according to the 
ancient formula, it is the privilege of the President of the 
University to admit the class graduating from the College 
into the “fellowship of educated men.”’ Therefore this morn- 
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ing I venture to set the clock ahead four days and welcome 
the members of the Class of 1942 into that ancient society, 
the traditional fellowship of educated men. 

The significance of both the academic ritual of commence- 
ment and the phrase “fellowship of educated men’”’ lies in 
the word fellowship. It is this word which denotes the link 
connecting all generations of Harvard graduates—-con- 
necting them with one another and with the graduates of 
all other American colleges. You who now graduate from 
Harvard enter, as it were, into a band of chosen men who 
have shared a certain experience. You have served your 
apprenticeship during the years of youth in contact with a 
great and living tradition based on the cultural inheritance 
of our civilization. From this experience provided for you 
by organized society you have derived benefits which will 
endure throughout your life. Recognizing the peculiar ob- 
ligation placed upon you by these benefits received, you to- 
gether with all members of the fellowship of educated men 
go forth now to place your talents at the disposal of your 
country. 

Yo many generations the fulfillment of the obligation 
never takes the form of a clear-cut call for action; it is 
rather diffused throughout a man’s career, intermingled with 
his personal responsibilities and ambitions. But to you of 
the Class of 1942, immediately upon graduation, and for a 
few still earlier, the country has turned for special service. 
For a time the imperious demands of a nation fighting a 
desperate war must transcend all else. ‘Throwing aside all 
other plans, casting aside for the moment hopes nurtured 
in the days of peace, you respond and each proceeds to take 
his appointed place in the vast national effort. 

You entered this College in the days when the collective 
energies of the American people were so bent on peace that 
hardly a soul would admit the possibility of war. It has 
heen no easy matter for a free people with a will to peace 
to become suddenly an embattled nation. To none has the 
transition been more difficult than to those who now leave 
our colleges to encounter the hazards of war itself. At this 
Commencement, therefore, I count it a special privilege to 
address you as members of the graduating class. I wish 
that to every one of you I could say a personal word. I 
wish that I could convey the understanding pride and con- 
fidence with which the College saluates you on this graduation 
day. 

| have spoken of the link which connects one. college gen- 
eration with another. In the case of this College, the suc- 
cession of these links, the chain of graduated classes, now 
spans exactly three hundred years. The members of the 
Class of 1642 were the first to receive the bachelor’s degree, 
from the hands of Henry Dunster. From one point of view 
those first alumni of three centuries ago seem as remote as 
prehistoric man. Yet, viewed from another angle, the long 
interval of time appears to vanish. When the Class of 1642 
yraduated, a civil war was brewing in England. Half the 
members of that class crossed the seas to join with other 
Puritans whose victorious armies were to rule England for 
nearly twenty years. 1642 was a time of anxiety and trouble 
for Harvard men—a time that “tried men’s souls.”” So was 
1775, so was 1861, so was 1917, and so is 1942. The mem- 
bers of all the war classes in the history of Harvard are 
united by a special bond. For the questions which face 
young men in times of war have changed little in the course 
of three hundred years. All the material changes of the 
centuries and many of the cultural differences that separate 
one climate of opinion from another disappear when a crisis 
brings an individual face to face with the fundamental prob- 
lems of human destiny. 


Days of anguish and suffering are days when individuals, 
both young and old, must probe more deeply in their search 
for a solid foundation on which to build their faith. A 
philosophy of life sufficient for calm and uneventful periods 
is all too often inadequate in time of stress. To be sure, 
sooner or later most men have to reéxamine the basic assump- 
tions from which they direct their lives, they have to rethink 
their answers to the age-old questions arising when the stark 
facts of tragedy and evil suddenly obtrude. But for young 
men in particular, war compresses the normal span of years 
during which a satisfying outlook upon the world may be 
attained. Some answer must be found at once, some solidity 
achieved in a universe which seems to have exploded into 
chaos. Such being the case, the least that a person in my 
position can do is to try to speak honestly and frankly. 
One man’s religion will rarely satisfy another. But a state- 
ment of a point of view may be of assistance to others in 
formulating their own beliefs. Therefore, I shall venture 
to try to outline the framework within which I believe a 
young American who has not subscribed to a formal creed 
may today find the faith that he requires. 

“There are no atheists in fox-holes’—these words were 
used by a war correspondent writing from Bataan. They 
are typical of the United States of the twentieth century ; 
no other age would have said so much by indirection. Af- 
firmations of faith by earlier generations of Americans were 
bold and direct, though often couched in the narrow vo- 
cabulary of a special creed. Not so today. This is not an 
age when one wears the heart upon the sleeve. No Gallup 
poll can estimate the inner thoughts of the millions who con- 
stitute this nation. In these times few laymen venture to 
think out loud on questions which once were heatedly de- 
bated up and down the land. Religious toleration has by 


‘necessity driven theological controversy underground. In- 


deed, in many quarters it is thought to be un-American 
even to inquire as to a man’s religion. But it is easy to mis- 
take a changing mode of expression for a fundamental alter- 
ation in men’s hearts. I venture to believe that even today, 
not only under enemy fire but under any circumstances of a 
desperate and gruelling nature, few atheists would be found 
in any group born and bred in the American tradition. 
Some of you may well challenge this statement. Let me, 
therefore, explain what I have in mind. In the first place, 
experience seems to show that few men will fight fiercely 
against desperate odds unless they are imbued with a living 
faith. In the second place, for nine men out of ten such 
faith must arise from the background of their lives—it must 
be indigenous to the society they defend. And it would be 
my contention that for most of the American people today 
the final answers to the questions propounded by the facts 
of life and death must be in terms that no atheist would 
admit. For a vast majority of us the answers will involve 
the basic tenets of Christianity, even for those who do not 
count themselves as members of any church. For, to my 
mind, the whole development of the American conception 
of democracy has been conditioned by the existence through- 
out our history of a powerful religious tradition. In the 
earlier years of the evolution of what we call the American 
way of life, this driving religious force came predominantly 
from the dissenting protestant sects. Therefore, I shall speak 
of the historical religious tradition as the Spirit of the 
Reformation. In opposition to this religious current there 
flowed an ever-increasing secular stream of thought and 
action. This antithetical force was the bold, adventurous 
self-assured belief in man’s capacity to aid himself—the Spirit 
of the Renaissance. Out of the conflict of these two—the 
Spirit of the Reformation and the Spirit of Renaissance— 
has come a synthesis; the American belief in democracy, a 
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form of government which both guarantees the integrity of 
the individual soul and allows man’s potential capacities to 
develop to the full. 

Perhaps I may illustrate the struggle between the Spirit 
of the Renaissance and the Spirit of the Reformation by a 
famous Harvard story. It is usually told to illustrate that 
bygone age when university administration was an intensely 
personal concern of a college president. Emerson Hall was 
in process of construction. The design included an in- 
scription on the north facade over the doorway leading to 
Sever and Robinson Halls. The Department of Philosophy 
had decided that this inscription should read, ““Man is the 
measure of all things,” speaking in the Spirit of the Renais- 
sance. But President Eliot quietly decided otherwise. When 
the professors returned from the summer vacation they found 
the building essentially complete, and cut into the stone were 
the words: ““What is man that Thou art mindful of him?” 
Now this story may well be apocryphal, but I cherish it none 
the less. For the two famous quotations which are made to 
contend for the place of honor symbolize the two great 
cultural streams which together have made the America in 
which we live. 

The Puritans who founded this College were bent on 
eliminating from their religion every .estige of magic and 
superstition. For that contribution to the evolution of Amer- 
ican thought many of us honor them today. From the cross 
currents of other dissenting sects and as a strange transforma- 
tion of puritan dogma itself came the idea of religious tol- 
eration and the reaffirmation of the spiritual basis of in- 
dividual freedom. For these elements in our national life, 
all who understand the nature of the present struggle must 
pay a tribute of deep gratitude. 

In the course of the nineteenth century came the industrial 
revolution and with it increasing optimism. Not merely op- 
timism about material progress but a utopian philosophy be- 
came generally accepted. To men who in their lifetime had 
seen the modern age of machine develop, nothing seemed 
impossible. To them and their children there appeared to be 
no limit to what man might accomplish, no limit to the ex- 
tent to which he might transform the universe materially, 
socially, ethically, spiritually. As has been said, the twentieth 
century of America renounced a belief in all miracles save 
one, the most miraculous of all—the rapid and complete 
transformation of man himself. It was as if one generalized 
about the weather from the experience of a sunny day. 

To some who view the present chaos in the light of the 
follies of the last twenty years, no small measure of blame 
must be laid at the door of the prevalent utopian philosophy. 
One has only to recall the slogan, ““War to end war” and 
the famous pact to outlaw war to illustrate the point. Surely 
the history of the United States from 1917 to 1941 shows 
how the utopian philosophy may defeat the very movements 
it would foster. Dreams based on a misconception of a total 
situation are bound to produce a severe reaction. When im- 
possible ideals are set before men’s minds, no harvest except 
bitter disillusionment and cynicism can be expected. 

The danger exists again today. We are fighting to defend 
human liberty and render secure the American way of life. 
We desire to prevent the recurrence of a devasting world- 
wide struggle every generation. We want and expect to 
have the United States a better place to live in when the 
war is over. Limited objectives we must set. But let us 
proceed cautiously in painting too rosy a picture of the world 
or even of the United States after the war is over. Meodern 
civilization will be hard pressed, indeed, if another era of 
cynicism is the product of utopian war aims of this struggle! 

Let me make it clear that in finding fault with the utopian 
philosophy of the last forty years I am no defeatist as to 


human hopes. I am confident that in your lifetime you will 
see a new flowering of those aspirations which were expressed 
by the founders of the Republic. It seems to me possible 
to hold the balance even between the optimistic Spirit of 
Renaissance which sets no bounds to man’s ambitions and 
the spiritual forces of the Reformation. And by holding such 
a balance, I believe the spiritual values basic to American 
democracy may be maintained and strengthened. 

But, on the other hand, it seems to me evident that man’s 
nature is such that all men at some time and some men at 
all times will feel and behave not as though they were true 
Christians but as though they were devils incarnate. To 
my mind, it is the first duty of an individual to oppose such 
thoughts and behavior either within himself or in other 
men. To the extent that a man does this he has courage 
which is good; to the extent that he does not he is a 
coward and that is bad. I use the absolutes good and bad 
without apology. For when it comes to passing a value judg- 
ment on courage and the lack of it, even the most hardened 
cynic, the most confirmed relativist in the field of morals 
will hardly dissent from the verdict of all ages. 

To my mind, the utopians who foresee the future in terms 
of a world made perfect by technology and the applied social 
sciences or those who believe in a complete spiritual regenera- 
tion of a majority of men are equally mistaken. The facts 
of history and of human nature to me speak of a universe 
constructed on totally different principles. The problem of 
evil seems to be as ever present as the air we breathe. Why 
this should be, I do not pretend to know; nor do I believe 
that man will ever fully understand, though he must never 
cease to try. 

If I may speak personally, for me the whole story of 
human history would be only a “tale told by an idiot’’ and 
my life and yours would be totally devoid of meaning if its 
prime significance lay in the visible results of an individual's 
or a nation’s actions. In terms of my faith it is unthinkable 
to say, as some have said, that men died in vain in certain 
wars because the proclaimed objective was never won. To 
me whether a man lives or dies in vain can never be 
measured by the collective activity of his fellows, never by 
the fruits of war or peace. It can be measured only by the 
way he faces his own problems, by the success or failure of 
the inner conflict within his soul. And of this no one may 
know save God. 

For centuries Christians have quarreled as to the answer 
to the question: “What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him?” and I am inclined to think they will continue to dis- 
agree on this subject for many generations more. But it is 
the assertion implied in this question, not the answer, that is 
basic to any faith. And it is this assertion that gives signifi- 
cance to the individual, that makes imperative human liberty, 
the very cause for which we fight. As a man views the past 
record of the human race and grapples with his own prob- 
lems, as he strives to find the good and combat the evil, 
as he gains spiritual strength one day and loses it another, 


_as he drives forward with all his power yet realizing his in- 


adequacies, he must say with Job, “Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him.” 

Gentlemen, I realize that in attempting to speak freely to 
you, I have both oversimplified the problem and trespassed on 
areas properly reserved for theologians. I have spoken in 
terms of war. But when you return to the ways of peace, 
you will have no less need for a solution of the eternal prob- 
lem of human destiny. You will have no less need for a 
militant faith. Superstition and cynicism, the ever-present 
selfishness and cruelty of man will be ready to challenge your 
strength. For the struggle is never-ending. May you have 
wisdom, skill, and courage in the days to come. __ 
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Who Seeks to Commit Us to World 
Revolution ? 


LEASE-LEND FINANCING A WORLD NEW DEAL 
By MERWIN K. HART, President, New York State Economic Council 


Delivered before County Men, an Organization of Native Born Citizens of Dutchess County, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 12, 1942 


HREE weeks from tomorrow we will celebrate the 

166th anniversary of the Independence of the United 

States of America. “The men who signed that Declara- 
tion took their lives in their hands. But they and their 
fellow-patriots made their pledge good. When in 1783 the 
Revolution was won, then a new chapter in the world’s his- 
began. For the first time in history an intelligent, 
virile people had become completely free. In all human ex- 
perience there had been no freedom like ours. The freedom 
we won was true freedom for the individual citizen. We 
have used it to build the highest level of life and of living 
the world has ever seen. Until recently, there has been 
more good will among our citizens than any nation has ever 
witnessed. We built so well that the entrance of the United 
States into the world war in 1917 meant the winning of 
that war by our side. 

Due to our kind of freedom and the system of free private 
enterprise that grew up under it, the United States has suc- 
ceeded in reaching in the two short years since France fell, 
a volume of production that already is showing striking effect 
in the conflict on land and sea and in the air. This produc- 
tion, and our active participation, will result, I am confident, 
in our winning this world war. 

Not in production alone, but in every field of human ac- 
tivity have the benefits of American freedom been felt. We 
have had more education, greater opportunities to reap the 
fruits of our labor and more philanthropies of every nature 
than other nations. These social gains came to us because 
here the individual citizen has been free to use such talents 
as God gave him to build himself up, for the benefit of his 
family, his community, and his country. 

As far as the war is concerned, I am interested solely in 
the task of winning it. We made a bad start at Pearl Harbor 
and we have lost heavily on many fronts. But now at the 
end of six months of war, we have, in recent days, had two 
definite victories—in the battle of the Coral Sea and in the 
battle west of Midway Island. All praise to the Navy and 
the Air Force for these. I believe our Army authorities 
are using conspicuous vision and skill in training the mil- 
lions who are going forth to fight. There is growing evi- 
dence that our fighting forces are finding themselves, and we 
at home are ready to make any sacrifice needed for victory. 

‘The war may be long; but we are going to win. 

Yet something makes many citizens uneasy. We hear a 
great deal today about the need not only of winning the 
war, but also of winning the peace. When citizens, who 
love their country and its independence, talk about winning 
the peace, they wish, above all, to preserve their indepen- 
dence, for their freedom is inseparable from it. But many 
individuals and many groups are talking about winning the 
peace, whose words we have reason to distrust. 

Down to Pearl Harbor the avowed purpose of the United 
States in sending aid to Britain and her allies was to aid 
them to defeat the Axis Powers. 


tory 


When Japan suddenly attacked at Pearl Harbor and when 
four days later Germany and Italy both declared war on us, 
it was then clear to the American people that they must fight 
for their very survival. To that project they instantly be- 
came unanimously dedicated. 

But now for some time past, some of our leaders have been 
disclosing, piece by piece, a broader objective. It now ap- 
pears, through no authorization either of the American peo- 
ple or of the Congress, that our Government is yielding to 
the pressure of mysterious groups to use this war and the 
young men in our fighting forces, to extend the New Deal 
throughout the earth. Without authorization, even without 
the knowledge of the vast majority of the American people, 
a plan apparently has been devised, with certain persons in 
the Administration seeking to carry ‘it out, to involve the 
United States in a world-wide social revolution. I recall no 
previous mention of such a program, except in Fascist, Nazi 
and in Communist quarters. 

Listen to what some of our leaders are now saying: 

Vice-President Wallace on May 8, speaking before the 
Free World Association in New York City, pictured the 
present war as a world revolution. He said: 


“The people in their millennial and revolutionary march 
toward manifesting here on earth the dignity that is in 
every human soul, hold as their credo the Four Freedoms 
enunciated by President Roosevelt in his message to Con- 
gress on January 6, 1941. These four freedoms are the 
very core of the revolution for which the United Nations 
have taken their stand.”’ 


When did the Congress, or the people, thus commit us 
to world revolution? 

This speech by the Vice-President was, in large measure, 
ignored by the newspapers, except such sheets as the Daily 
Worker and P.M. 


On Memorial Day, Mr. Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary 
of State, speaking at Arlington, Va., said: 


“For the world can readily produce what mankind 
requires. The problem is rather one of distribution and 
purchasing power; of providing the mechanism whereby 
what the world produces may be fairly distributed among 
the nations of the world, and of providing the means 
whereby the people of the world may obtain the world’s 
goods and services. Your Government has already taken 
steps to obtain the support and active cooperation of others 
of the United Nations in this great task; a task which in 
every sense of the term is a new frontier—a frontier of 
limitless expanse—a frontier of human welfare.” 


Such words as these from able Mr. Welles at first evoked 
approval and applause. But on closer scrutiny and after re- 
flection they show, to say the least, the same lack of realism 
as does Vice-President Wallace. 

The world waited until 1776 before a nation was born, 
in which the people could produce abundantly. This abund- 
ance was achieved, first, because of genuine individual free- 
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dom and, second, because of the prolonged and ceaseless 
application of a multitude of minds and bodies, each work- 
ing for himself; each, in the very nature of things, thus 
working for all the people. Americans were able to ac- 
complish their great achievement because they themselves 
evolved this system out of their own mental and spiritual 
capacities. History since then has shown the folly of the 
theory that because one nation can itself evolve such a sys- 
tem, that system can be successfully imposed upon all other 
nations. 

President Conant of Harvard, who has long supported 
the Administration’s foreign policy, in his Baccalaureate 
Sermon on June 7, senses the danger in the grandiose pro- 
grams of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Welles, when he says, in 
part: 


“To some who view the present chaos in the light of 
the follies of the last twenty years, no small measure of 
blame must be laid at the door of the prevalent Utopian 
philosophy. . . . The danger exists again today. ‘We are 
fighting to defend human liberty and render secure the 
American way of life. We desire to prevent the re- 
currence of a devastating world-wide struggle every gen- 
eration. We want and expect to have the United States 
a better place to live in when the war is over. Limited 
objectives we must set. But let us proceed cautiously in 
painting too rosy a picture of the world or even of the 
United States after the war is over.” 


The vast majority of the people of this earth cannot have 
the vaguest idea of what Vice-President Wallace, or even 
Mr. Welles, is talking about. If they did, there is no evi- 
dence that they would want it. If we permit ourselves to 
be lured into following such visionary schemes, we can be 
sure the American people will wade through a sea of blood 
and, if they reach the farther shore, will find nothing but 
disillusionment and disappointment. They will have sacri- 
ficed the independence of their nation. It is highly im- 
probable that the common people of other nations would 
benefit by our sacrifice. 

It is clear that this idea of world revolution, though never 
approved or passed upon directly or indirectly by the Amer- 
ican people or by the Congress, is with certain prominent 
New Dealers the principal objective of the war. 

In an article in the July issue of the American Magazine 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, having been asked to write 
on WHat ArE WE FIGHTING For?, clearly depicts the 
present war as a war of revolution. She says: 


“When we look over the past few years, we discover 
that the war, as we know it now, is only a phase of some- 
thing which has been going on ever since the last war— 
a kind of world revolution.” 


Elsewhere in the article she says: 


“We will no longer cling tc any type of economic sys- 
tem which leaves any human beings who are willing to 
work, without food and shelter and an opportunity for 
further development. The people themselves are going 
to run their own affairs; they are not going to delegate 
them to a few people and become slaves to those few. 
Having established that, we shall still be carrying out 
the revolution, the revolution of the people all over the 
world.” 


And she concludes with these words: 


“Once the people as a whole understand that these are 
the objectives of the leaders of the United Nations, there 
will be sorrow at the young lives that are sacrificed, but 
not bitterness. All will be willing to accept civilian hard- 


ships and sacrifice, for there will be full understanding 

that failure to win the revolution in the way of democracy 

would bring only unbearable disaster. 

“The war is but a step in the revolution. After the 
war must come the realization of the things for which we 
have fought—the dream of a new world.” 

I do not question Mrs. Roosevelt's sincerity. But her dis- 
closures are truly startling. They are these: first her ad- 
mission that the people do not now understand what’s going 
on, and second, that the revolutionary “objectives” are as 
yet merely those of “the leaders of the United Nations.” 

During any long war in modern times, the people have 
always yearned to take steps that would prevent war. After 
Napoleon was beaten at Waterloo, the peoples of Europe 
eagerly adopted a proposal of the Czar of Russia for the 
establishment of a Holy Alliance between the nations. Under 
this plan they agreed to treat each other as brothers and 
pledge themselves to conduct their foreign relations on the 
principles laid down in the Sermon on the Mount. Fifty- 
two nations solemnly signed this alliance. But it remained 
“Holy” for only a short time. Indeed, as we well know, 
it soon became the instrument of reaction. 


* * * * * 


I am convinced that the great majority of the American 
people believe that arrangements for peace should await 
the conclusion of the war. That will certainly be the sound 
policy, because no man can say now what conditions will 
then be. Less than a year ago Russia was an ally of Ger- 
many. Today she is our brother-in-arms. A year hence 
who can tell what may have happened ? 

The New York Times of June 9 contained a news dis- 
patch from Washington, saying that: 


“Three more United Nations, Belgium, Poland and 
Greece, were formally invited by Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull today to become parties to the master lend- 
lease agreement.” 


I find this interesting statement in the despatch: 


“This provides for continued American aid to them 
and for their collaboration in setting up a post-war eco- 
nomic world along liberal lines after victory has been ~ 
achieved.” 


Continued American aid we fully expect to give. As to 
the rest, you can give your own answers. 

What does all this mean? Read in the light of the Wal- 
lace and Welles speeches and Mrs. Roosevelt’s article, it is 
disquieting in the extreme. 

My message to you is this. Everything possible should be 
done to win the war. But none of the people’s money should 
be spent for any other purpose except for winning the war, 
where such expenditure can possibly be avoided or post- 
poned. If we are profligate with our wealth on unnecessary 
things, we may find it impossible to build the last few ships 
and planes and tanks and guns that will be needed to win 
the last battle. 

But I, for one, protest the furtive, aggressive use of our 
tax-payers’ money to tie us into a world revolution, with 
respect to which the great majority of the American people 
know absolutely nothing and toward participation in which 
I believe they would have the greatest hostility. 

I have said we Americans will make any sacrifices neces- 
sary to win the war. But many of our middle-class citizens 
are having their means of livelihood wiped out. If we per- 
mit them to be destroyed, we will by that much destroy the 
American way of life. Like all patriotic Americans, these 
middle-class citizens would gladly sacrifice their means of 
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livelihood, if necessary, to win a decisive victory. But must 

we destroy our very own, in whose land liberty was con- 

ceived, in order to put across some world socialist scheme ? 

Must the American way of life give place to world revolu- 
tion? Well did the Apostle Paul write to Timothy: 

“But if any provide not for his own, and especially 

for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and 

is worse than an infidel.” (1 Timothy, 5:8.) 

No people on earth has achieved so great a reputation as 
the Americans for generosity and kindliness to other peo- 
ples. This spirit will continue in the future as in the past. 
It is bred in the bone. But I frankly feel that a continua- 
tion of the present trend will result in the selling of the 
American people into slavery to unknown masters. 

| am not blaming the Administration alone for this policy 
of revolution. Congress must indirectly share the blame. 
Congress on March 8, 1941 passed the so-called Lend-Lease 
Bill. Who drew that bill I don’t know, but it is clear that 
the giving of the people’s savings anywhere in this world 
is authorized throughout the life of the Act just so long as 
the President wills to give it. Congress, by the Lease Lend 
\ct lawfully committed the American people to full aid in 
the winning of the war. That act settled that question. But 
| don’t believe the Congress intended by that act, directly or 
indirectly, to finance or shape a world revolution. 

We have been subjected now for many months to a process 
of being edged unconsciously and unsuspectingly into this 
world revolution. Congress alone can stop it. If the present 
Congress does not stop it, then I hope the question will be 
foremost in every Congressional campaign this year. 

| emphatically disagree with Mrs. Roosevelt’s statement 
that “Once the people as a whole understand that these are 
the objectives of the leaders of the United Nations, there 


will be sorrow at the young lives that are sacrificed, but not 
bitterness.” If in victory we lose our independence, there 
will be bitterness so great that the misguided authors of 
this visionary scheme will justly tremble. 

Daniel Webster, speaking in 1832 in the City of Wash- 
ington on the 100th Anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, closed his address in these words: 


“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their effects over- 
come. If disastrous wars should sweep our commerce 
from the ocean, another generation may renew it; if it 
exhaust our treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, under a new 
cultivation, they will grow green again, and ripen to 
future harvests. 

It were but a trifle if the walls of yonder Capitol were 
to crumble, if its lofty pillars should fall, and its gorgeous 
decorations be all covered by the dust of the valley. All 
these may be rebuilt. 

But who shall reconstruct the fabric of demolished gov- 
ernment? 

Who shall rear again the well-proportioned columns of 
constitutional liberty ? 

Who shall frame together the skillful architecture which 
unites national sovereignty with State rights, individual 
security, and Public prosperity ? 

No, if these columns fall, they will be raised not again. 
Like the Coliseum and the Parthenon, they will be des- 
tined to a mournful and a melancholy immortality. Bit- 
terer tears, however, will flow over them than were ever 
shed over the monuments of Roman or Grecian art; for 
they will be the monuments of a more glorious edifice 
than Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitu- 
tional American liberty.” 


Individualism, Christian and American 


THE COMPLEXITY OF THE IDEA 
By DR. ROLAND H. BAINTON, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University Divinity School 


Baccalaureate Address delivered at the 82nd Annual Commencement Ceremonies of The Pennsylvania State College, 


State College, Pa., May 10, 1942 


NDIVIDUALISM, Christian and American, is our 
theme. Individualism is a Christian ideal and nowhere 
does one find it better stated than in Paul’s letter to 
the Ephesians, where he speaks of the individual Christian 
callings of the apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and 
teachers, each developing his own personality into the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, and all together 
maintaining the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
Individualism is also an American ideal, peculiarly Amer- 
ican. Emerson in his conversations with Alcott is said to 
have pronounced with a tone of especial reverence the word 
“alone,” and if Alcott did the same for the word “together,” 
he was still thinking of the togetherness of individuals. The 
individualism of private responsibility for moral conduct 
was stridently expressed by Lowell in the Biglow Papers: 
“Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a teller thru, 
Guv'ment aint to answer for it, 
God'll send the bill to you.” 


The frontier accentuated the ideal. The favorite American 
was the fur-capped woodsman making his way alone into the 
wilderness, or if he came into society, boot-licking to no one. 
Individual identity, individual conscience, individual action 


have been our creed and are still our faith, despite the at- 
tacks from without and from within. Nevertheless at certain 
points individualism is already declining even among our- 
selves. We do well to inquire how far the ideal is still 
valid and still possible. 

The minute we try so to do we discover that individual- 
ism is not an individual idea but is itself complex. There is 
the individualism of unrestricted competition—let every man 
make all he can; the individualism of personal liberty— 
let every one do as he likes; the individualism of variety— 
let each be as different as possible from the other; the in- 
dividualism of self-development—let each bring out his per- 
sonality to the full; and the individualism of conscience— 
every man must do that which appears right in his own 
eyes. 

The first of these individualisms applies chiefly in the 
economic realm. Here competition is unrestricted. Each is 
free to make all he can. Let him alone, which being trans- 
lated into French is laissez faire. The doctrine was defended 
on the ground that it would benefit individuals and society 
alike. The sum of individual self-interests would add up to 
the common good, but the actual outworking of /aissez faire 
was an era of throat-slitting. —The Goulds, the Vanderbilts, 
the Rockefellers, the Carnegies, the Harrimans, and the 
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Hills knifed each other over copper and steel, railroads and 
waterways, and the little fellows disappeared entirely. The 
salmon swallowed shoals of minnows and ended up glower- 
ing at each other in the midst of spheres of influence and 
economic balance of power. 

Nevertheless the public did benefit by the process. The 
squeezing out of all the little oil men of Pennsylvania, whose 
tragic plight Ida Tarbell depicted in her attack on Standard 
Oil, eliminated waste and made possible a more efficient 
service for the consuming public. But this is not to say that 
economic individualism was beneficial. It is only to say that 
unrestricted individualism destroyed itself and led to a form 
of collectivism. The process is now being completed by 
government. Among the four freedoms we hear of free- 
dom to talk and freedom to pray, but not of freedom to buy 
and freedom to sell, freedom to sow and freedom to reap. 
This type of individualism appears to be gone for good. 
Whether the other types can survive without it is for our 
generation to discover. We need first to ask, how far they 
should survive. 

The next type of individualism is that of personal liberty. 
Let every man do as he likes. It is the individualism of 
Rupert Brooke’s Pup: 


“All his life he’d been good, as far as he could, 

And the poor little beast had done all that he should. 
But this morning he swore by Odin and Thor 

And the canine Valhalla—he’d stand it no more!” 


He cut loose and fought all the he-dogs and winked at the 
she-dogs, feigned the rabies and bit the babies, mangled the 
errand boys, followed the cats up the trees and ate ’em. We 
have all had days of wishing so to conduct ourselves and 
there is something to be said for being let alone to do as 
one likes. A visitor to this country from Germany a few 
years ago was asked to name the most striking difference 
between the cultures of the two lands. The reply was that 
the most striking difference lay in the fact that 80,000 people 
could assemble in the Yale Bowl and disperse with no more 
than half a dozen policemen anywhere in evidence. That is 
something. We appreciate policemen at traffic intersections, 
but we do not want them regulating our incomings and our 
outgoings beyond the point of absolute necessity. 

Freedom to do as one likes is an American educational 
ideal. We provide wide electives for students and grant 
teachers great latitude as to the content and the method of 
instruction. Carl Becker relates that when he was asked to 
join the history faculty at Cornell he was invited to join the 
history faculty at Cornell and that was all. He ~~as not 
asked to teach any particular course, nor in any particular 
manner. As to all that, he might do as he pleased. Such 
freedom was a trifle disconcerting. He suspected that there 
must be a “catch” somewhere and he went to an older col- 
league for counsel. Would it be well to give this course 
or that course, to teach in this way or in that way? The 
older man told him that in the past this course had been 
given and that course had been given. This manner of teach- 
ing had been employed and that manner. There was : :ch 
to be said for doing one thing and much to be said for do- 
ing another. Becker was forced to do as he pleased, but the 
“catch” did appear by and by. He was expected to do some- 
thing. One is reminded of the gibe of Lord Northcliffe who 
said, “America is the ‘land of the free and the home of the 
brave’ where each one does as he likes, and if he does not 
you make him.” America expects every one to like some- 
thing and to like it hard. We give unhampered freedom 
for the sake of creative activity, but the emphasis is not on 
the word “unhampered” but on the word “creative.” Free- 
dom is given not to be squandered but to be used. 


In another sense individualism connotes variety. The in- 
dividual is an individual because different from every other 
individual. This meaning the Apostle Paul recognizes as 
valid when he speaks of some as qualified to be apostles, 
some to be prophets, evangelists, and the rest. Nevertheless 
variety as such has not been an ideal for very long in 
European history. The Middle Ages certainly did not vaunt 
variety for its own sake. Neither did the Protestant Refor- 
mation. Variety in religion was regarded as monstrous even 
by those who did so much to cause it. One of the Protestant 
reformers said that to tolerate varieties of religion is simply 
to let each man go to hell in his own way. Not until a 
number of religious sects were actually established and im- 
possible to exterminate in the England of the 17th century 
was diversity defended as good in itself. 

By the end of the 19th century difference came to be 
esteemed as mere difference, and men gloried in flouting the 
conventional, Gilbert Chesterton had a riotous good time be- 
ing a Roman Catholic in England. This is not to insinuate 
that he had no better reason for embracing the faith, but 
certainly he enjoyed being a Catholic in England more than 
he would have done in Italy, France, or Spain where so 
many other poeple were Catholics too. In England he had 
rollicking fun puncturing the pious prejudices of Puritan 
Protestants. Diversity has come to be an educational ideal. 
We deliberately invite men of differing views for an inter- 
change. We pride ourselves if on our faculties we can com- 
bine idealists and realists in philosophy, isolationists and in- 
terventionists in politics. 

All this is wholesome, but it is not wholesome because di- 
versity is good merely as diversity. What matters is not 
diversity but truth. Truth is itself so rich and human 
capacity to grasp its complexity is so limited, that one man 
sees one aspect and another another, and the chances of 
reaching the fullness of truth are better where the inter- 
change of insights is uncensored. But mere diversity has 
no value. The fool is different, the crank is different, the 
lunatic is different. The eccentric is different, but he is 
different because he is off center. That is what eccentric 
means. The saint also is different. The genius likewise is 
different. They are significantly different, productively dif- 
ferent, because they are more nearly on center than the rest 
of mankind with reference to the norm of truth and reality. 
That is what matters, and that is the only thing that matters. 
The apostles, the prophets, and the evangelists can perform 
effectively their separate roles only if each is serving the 
unity of the spirit. 

The fourth type of individualism is that which consists 
in developing one’s own personality. This has nothing to 
do necessarily with being different. It is developing what- 
ever one has within, whether different or the same. Let 
him who has it in him to be an apostle be an apostle, with- 
out considering whether that will make him like or unlike 
his fellows. Let the boy who has it in him to be an engi- 
neer have the chance to become an engineer, the nurse, a 
nurse, the doctor, a doctor, and so for the musician, dietitian, 
chemist or poet. This is a valid ideal. It is again an ideal 
of American education. We provide students with counsel- 
ors to aid them in discovering potential capacities and we 
offer a diversified curriculum that each may have an op- 
portunity to grow into himself. 

But this ideal is not unqualified. Nature qualifies it to 
begin with, for the simple reason that life is not long enough 
for the fruition of all one’s capacities. Most college men and 
women have more than one latent ability. Those who are 
musically gifted might become composers, singers, instru- 
mentalists on the piano, violin, or flute. The artist could 
work in many media. And some persons there are who have 
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equal capacity to be architects, engineers, mathematicians, 
or philosophers. But nature permits the perfection of not 
more than one talent. The rest can never be better than 
avocations. For that reason youth is an age of renunciations. 
You can never attain the fullness of your own stature in all 
directions. Self-development can be achieved only at the price 
of self-curtailment. 

There is another limitation which is imposed not so much 
by nature as by obligation. Circumstances may arise—we 
hope they will not—calling for renunciation not merely of 
all capacities save one but of that one also in the interest 
of discharging some social obligation. A father dies leaving 
a widow with a large family of children in straitened cir- 
cumstances. The oldest for years assumes the load, doing 
routine and even distasteful tasks until the others are set 
upon their feet and until in the meantime the opportunity 
for self-realization has slipped away. There are even cir- 
cumstances in which life itself has to be sacrificed for the 
sake of an ideal. Such circumstances in a perfect society 
would never arise and the great task of our age is to make 
some strides toward the achievement of a world in which 
unequal loads will not be cast upon the eldest or the ablest 
of a bereaved family, and where the sacrifice of life and op- 
portunity will not be asked of the choicest of our youth. 
But it such tragic demands do face men, some there are 
who reject them with indifference or defiance. Some accept 
with resentment and are inwardly crushed, and some shoulder 
the loads in one way or another and surmount the hurt, 
learning the secret of the grain of wheat, which if it con- 
tinue as am individual grain “abideth alone”, but if it cease 
to be as a grain, then “beareth much fruit.” And this is the 
deepest meaning of the growing into the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ. 

There is one final individualism and it is the most crucial, 
and that is the individualism of moral accountability, the 
individualism of conscience. It is a note deeply grounded 
in the Christian tradition. “Judge ye whether we should 
obey you or obey God,” was the response of the Apostles 
to the Jerusalem authorities. With this same word Nie- 
- moeller has resisted the tyranny of Hitler. Here is the point 
at which the individual comes most sharply into conflict with 
society and a very grave problem is raised for both; for the 


individual as to how far he is justified in transgressing the 
dictates of a government acting for society, and for the 
government as to how far it should go in constraining the 
conscience of its citizens. 

To the individual this word may be said. He must not 
disobey lightly. He must not refuse in the name of some 
whim but only through allegiance to a universal world order 
of truth and righteousness with which he believes his own 
state to be at variance. He will be asked of course how he 
knows this to be so. The state does not admit that it is vio- 
lating universal truth and righteousness. The government 
may claim on the contrary to be defending these very prin- 
ciples. How then does the individual know ? Is his conscience 
infallible? It is not, and yet it is the best he has. Though the 
light shed by conscience is relative, yet its claim is abso- 
lute, since there is nothing higher for a man than truth and 
right as he sees them. 

But what, then, is the state to do when the corporate con- 
science of its citizens believes it to be acting in accord with 
universal right, and some few decline obedience? How are 
they to be treated? The answer is that the state may find 
itself bound to curtail them in some measure, but the con- 
straint should be restrained. Nothing is more harmful to 
the wellbeing of the state itself than to extinguish the in- 
tegrity of its citizens. A wise government will remember 
that the objector of today may be the prime minister or the 
president of tomorrow, and all the better a prime minister 
or president because of loyalty to conviction. 

In our imperfect world clashes cannot be avoided. The 
more conscientious, the more high minded are the rulers and 
citizens, the more acute may they become. Therein lies the 
tragedy. But they can be mitigated by mutual respect and 
even the severest controversies can be conducted both with- 
out sacrifice of conviction and without rending the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

Here then are the types of individualism. Unrestricted 
competition is already largely gone. Personal liberty, variety, 
the development of personality, loyalty to conscience, these 
remain and these are valid, provided they are rooted in 
truth and grounded on the core of reality. The true indi- 
vidual is he who has grown into the measure of the fullness 
of the stature of Christ. 


“The Meaning of Victory” 


“IDEALISM NOT ENOUGH” 
By EUGENE MEYER, Publisher of the Washington Post 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., June 6, 1942 


YEAR ago it was my privilege to attend the com- 

mencement exercises here at Sarah Lawrence. I found 

the experience so delightful that I gladly accepted the 
invitation to become, this time, a participant as well as a 
spectator. Needless to say, | am happy to be here, to do 
honor to a college which has so distinguished itself both in 
the quality of its instruction and the character of its gradu- 
ates, and to do honor as well to the students who are now 
going out into the world. 

It has always seemed to me that college years form a 
segment of life with something like -an entity of their own. 
But the four vears that have passed since today’s graduates 
entered here as freshmen, constitute a unique period, one 
almost without parallel in history, certainly without parallel 


in modern times. We stand today at one of the “Great 
Divides” in the affairs of men, of nations of the world. 

When you of the graduating class were seniors in prepara- 
tory school, Hitler’s tanks and troops marched into Aus- 
tria. As you began your freshman year, Hitler took over 
the Sudetenland, after that conference at Munich which 
marked the low point in democratic diplomacy. You had 
not finished your first year at Sarah Lawrence when he 
completed his conquest of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Your return to college as sophomores coincided with the 
completion of the conquest. of Poland. You finished that 
vear as Holland, Belgium and France fell. Your junior year 
coincided with that great epic of courage and fortitude 
which will go down in history as the Battle of Britain, with 
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the overrunning of Yugoslavia and Greece by the Nazis. 
Your vacation period was marked by the German invasion 
of Russia. Your senior year saw Pearl Harbor—the spread 
of the war to Asia and South America and the Western 
Atlantic. Now, with your graduation, many of you will be 
participating actively in your country’s fight for self-preserva- 
tion and its battle to maintain free institutions in the world. 

This war differs from all others in that it is truly uni- 
versal. The battlefield is everywhere—and everywhere at 
once. The struggle rages on the Eastern Front in Russia, 
in Libya and in China—in the island approaches to Aus- 
tralia—in the air over England and Germany and Occu- 
pied Europe—in the Atlantic and the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans—and now on our own soil in Alaska. But the 
battlefields of this war also include every mind and every 
heart—every factory and every farm. The warriors are 
men and women, the old and the young. The war upon 
which we are engaged is a total war in every category of 
action and thought. 

The question that dominates our thinking today, whether 
graduates or undergraduates, is how best we can serve our 
country, our cause. And in this total war there are many 
ways of serving. Some of you will serve best by continuing 
with your education so as to acquire the special skills so 
necessary to the life of the Nation. Some of you will con- 
tinue your education outside college walls. All of you will, 
in one way or another join in the war effort. 

I spent some weeks in England last fall and there had an 
opportunity to see for myself how effectively and completely 
a democratic country can organize itself for war and what a 
large part is played by women in that war effort. In the 
course of my stay in England, I had occasion to visit some 
of the arms factories and to appreciate the magnificent con- 
tribution which the women of Britain are making toward 
the winning of the vital Battle of Production. 

While walking through a Birmingham plant, making 
shell casings, I noticed a woman well along in middle age 
performing what looked like a job requiring great physical 
exertion. I asked the manager if the work was not too heavy 
for her. He said: ‘““We thought it was and gave her lighter 
work to do. She went to the foreman and protested bitterly 
against the change. The foreman explained the reason for 
the change. She answered: ‘This is what ' did in the last 
war—what makes you think I can’t do it now?” 

That is the spirit of the women of Britain. 

I visited a fighter station, a motor transport depot, an 
anti-aircraft battery, and many different types of civil de- 
fense operations. There were women busily at work in all 
kinds of activities. 

In the three fighting services in Britain each has its 
women’s auxiliary corps. The WRNS (or Wrens) serve 
the Navy—the WAAF works along with the Royal Air 
Force—the ATS (the Auxiliary Territorial Service) is a 
part of the army establishment. These organizations are 
completely military in their status. The women wear uni- 
forms; they are subject to military discipline. And they per- 
form essential military service. In the ATS, for instance, 
women serve as motor mechanics, truck drivers, teletype op- 
erators, chauffeurs, map readers, cooks. They operate range 
finders, predictors and height finders in collaboration with 
anti-aircraft gunners. 

In addition to these four organizations, there is, of course, 
the WVS, the Women’s Voluntary Service for Civil De- 
fense in which about a million British women are banded 
together under the leadership of Lady Reading, to help in 
every category of civilian defense. Before I left England I 
had come to the conclusion, after observing what British 
women were doing, that if I happened to be an Axis para- 


chutist loosed from the sky on the soil of England and had to 
take on a fight with an Englishman or an Englishwoman I 
would just as soon have the fight with a man—if I had 
the choice. 

We in this country do not yet fully realize what all-out, 
total war means. We do not yet realize that it means the 
full use of the energies of the entire population, male and 
female. But we are learning fast. With truly remarkable 
speed this is becoming a nation of trained women—not just 
volunteers doing their bit. American women are beginning 
to function in all manner of ways that contribute to the war 
effort. Almost two million women are working in our war 
industries and the employment of women in this respect is 
only at the beginning. So is the organization of the WAAC, 
under Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. But much remains to be 
done in the United States, much remains to be done in 
this as in many other categories before we shall have reached 
the point of total mobilization of all our energies and all 
our skills and all our resources to the extent that prevails in 
Great Britain. 

There is no place in this war effort for “business as 
usual.” There is no place in it for “thinking as usual.” 
There is no place for “life as usual.’”’ As a result of the 
tremendous crisis in which we find ourselves the world has 
been turned upside down. It will remain in that state as 
long as the enemies of mankind are still at large. Nor can 
we safely assume that their day is done, that retribution is 
about to be meted out to them in the full measure they de- 
serve, that victory for our side is won or soon about to be 
won. We have reason to be confident of the ultimate out- 
come. But our confidence must be based on the solid 
foundation of the will-to-win and the readiness to do every- 
thing possible to achieve that victory—not on wishful think- 
ing or the dangerous belief that victory will come because 
we believe that victory is inevitable. Yet all this being so, 
it is not too early for us to begin thinking of what we shall 
have to do, sooner or later, to turn the world right-side up 
and what we shall have to do to keep it that way. 

In 1917-1918, the United States demonstrated that, from 
the material point of view, it is the most powerful unit in 
the world. We are engaged in demonstrating this fact again. 
We possess tremendous natural resources. We also have 
the largest aggregation of skilled people, capable of operat- 
ing the greatest industrial plant the world has ever seen. 
Strength and greatness mean power—and power carries with 
it the attribute of responsibility. This we recognize as 
axiomatic in the case of individuals. But we have never 
fully operated on the same theory in our international life. 
Our rise to greatness occurred in what, so far as we were 
concerned, was an international vacuum —or what we 
thought was an international vacuum. We came into pos- 
session of vast power without, at the same time, acquiring an 
adequate realization of what that power meant to us and 
to the world. This time-lag between our physical growth 
and our political education—more specifically our educa- 
tion in the realities of our international position and our in- 
ternational relations—helps explain the grim situation in 
which we find ourselves today. 

The century of American growth was the century of 
American isolation. Isolation was easy, and appropriate in 
the decades between the end of the Napoleonic period and 
the beginning of the First World War. It was so easy, so 
wise and so profitable that it was natural to try to continue 
it even after the conditions that make it possible had dis- 
appeared. Who wants to leave the happy land of Shangri-la? 
The tragic mistake we made was that we stubbornly refused 
to admit that the conditions which had made American isola- 
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tion possible had vanished into the past—vanished without 
possibility of restoration. 

What were the conditions that made for American isola- 
tion? ‘They were at least three in number. 

‘There was, first of all, the fact that from the time of 
Napoleon’s defeat until Germany’s first bid for world power, 
no nation other than England, which controlled the seas, 
arose to challenge us, and England had no interest or de- 
sire to do so. 

Secondly, the balance of power in Europe was such that 
no nation was strong enough to challenge Great Britain 
until the Kaiser’s Germany became a sea as well as a land 
power. 

And thirdly, until science and invention had annihilated 
space, we seemed to be and actually were remote from 
Europe and Asia. To no small extent we were the bene- 
ficiaries of the naval power with which Britain policed the 
world. Since Great Britain did not perform that function 
for us—but on her own behalf—we were not particularly 
grateful to her for serving as the mistress of the seas. 

Nor was there any reason why we should have been grate- 
ful. But there was no excuse for failing to recognize what 
British naval power meant to us. We should have been more 
intelligent in recognizing the facts. Certainly our experience 
in the last war should have made it clear to us that it was 
the British Navy, primarily, which permitted us to go to 
war without having any army worth mentioning, and with 
a Navy that could do no more than support a blockade 
which England had established and maintained for nearly 
three years. In the flush of victory that occurred in the fall 
of 1918, Americans forgot that our contribution to the com- 
mon victory was brought about without American combat 
planes, without American tanks, without heavy artillery that 
had been made in this country. 

After the war, the balance of power which made victory 
possible in 1918, was destroyed. What happened was not 
obvious to us. We closed our eyes to the realities during all 
the critical years between 1919 and 1940. But the dictators 
saw what had happened and acted accordingly. In the ab- 
sence of a balance of power capable of maintaining peace— 
in the absence of predominant opposing power—the oppor- 
tunity was there for a bid for world conquest. It is doubt- 
ful if Hitler under-estimated our potential capacity, in men 
and material. He was convinced, however, that we could 
not or would not translate that potential capacity into ac- 
tual results. His thesis was that we would be too late. 

We have not yet disproved his thesis completely. But I 
have no doubt and I know you have no doubt that we shall 
disprove it. 

Assuming, then, that the victory will be a United Nations 
victory and not a Hitler victory, that the peace which will 
follow will be a United Nations peace and not that regime 
of universal slavery which the Axis would like to impose on 
the world, what then? Shall we, once the war is over and 
the victory has been won, again retreat into our shell, once 
again seek that Shangri-la of isolation and “normalcy”? If 
we do, retribution will overtake us as it overtook us six 
months ago. In another generation, or sooner, we would 
again be obliged to defend our national existence, just as 
we are doing today. And how many such crises do you 
think the resources of America are capable of resolving ? 

It stands to reason that we cannot, in our own self- 
interest, seek to retrace our steps. The future, so far as 
our relations with the rest of the world are concerned, must 
be a continuation of the present—not a retreat to the past— 
as it was in 1919. Our course must obviously be to partici- 
pate—not grudgingly, but fully—in the maintenance of a 
peace that, with our support, will be capable of enduring. 


Certainly it is clear—it seems so to me, at least—that we, 
as a nation, must either play a part in world affairs that is 
commensurate with our wealth and strength and resources, or 
else cede to others the power and position that rightly be- 
longs to us. 

This was unthinkable to the men and women of a genera- 
tion ago. It proved, when the test came, unthinkable to the 
men and women of the present generation. For the real 
choice, when the issue was stripped down to fundamentals, 
was not between the exercise of power and the non-exercise 
of power, but between independence and subjugation, between 
freedom and slavery. The choice we have made was one 
which Americans have always made. We chose independence 
and freedom. In the cause of independence and freedom we, 
like the generation of Washington and Jefferson, have 
pledged our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor. 

But victory cannot be an end in itself. That was the 
mistake of 1919. Victory, in itself, does not mean peace. It 
can only mean the creation of a state of affairs in which 
peace can be achieved and maintained. And the mainte- 
nance of peace must be a continuous process. Peace must 
forever renew itself. 

What are we fighting for? Is it merely to end the present 
menace that threatens our Nation and all other free nations 
in the world? No. Before Hitler, there was the Kaiser. 
Hitler may have his successors, unless, once we have achieved 
victory, we see to it that no future Hitlers can arise, either 
in Germany or elsewhere. And that means the cooperative 
effort of peace-loving nations, including the United States. 
This cooperative effort must involve a pooling of power. 
But it cannot stop there. This aggregation of power must 
have definite aims and ideals in view. 

Peace is not static. Like liberty, it is an ideal that must 
constantly be revalued in terms of its changing relationship 
to human progress. The peace that will follow the present 
war must not be fixed and rigid. It must be a dynamic peace. 
Our President—Mr. Wallace, the Vice-President, Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles, the Undersecretary of State, and other high 
officials who have addressed themselves to this question of 
the world after the war, deserve credit in their emphasis on 
the idea that peace must be a continuous process of action 
not merely in the political sphere but in the economic sphere 
as well. 

Even before we got into the war, President Roosevelt 
proclaimed as America’s aims the achievement of what he 
called the “Four Freedoms”—freedom of religion—freedom 
of expression—freedom from fear—freedom from want. He 
was criticized at the time by some people because he had 
set his sights too high. And it must be recognized that the 
four freedoms declaration was merely the statement of a 
noble ideal. The President’s critics declared that to make 
Mr. Roosevelt’s hopes a reality, the United States would 
have to transform itself into a perpetual crusader. Actually 
the President’s program is thoroughly realistic in nature. 
The world has become too small for any nation, no matter 
how powerful, to enjoy security in a world in which the 
great majority of nations are insecure. The world has be- 
come too small to permit one section to live in luxury and 
the rest in poverty. Peace and freedom are alike indivisible. 

This, I take it, is the real meaning of the Atlantic Charter 
and of Vice-President Wallace’s recent clarion call, in which 
he added four duties, corresponding to the four freedoms— 
duties which, if carried out by the peoples of the world, 
should result in an elevation of the standard of living every- 
where. “Those who write the peace,” said Mr. Wallace, 
“must think of the whole world.” 

But idealism is not enough. There was no absence of ideals 
in the last war. Then, Woodrow Wilson made himself the 
spokesman of the masses of the world as no other individual 
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had ever done before. He proclaimed ends which, had they 
been achieved, would have prevented the ghastly develop- 
ments of the past few years. The American people were 
back of him in favoring those ends. 

But, the tragedy of Wilson, the tragedy of the American 
people, the world tragedy of the past generation is that we 
failed to recognize that ends, however noble, are valueless 
unless the means are created by which they can be achieved. 
The means were not to be found merely in the military 
efforts of 1917-1918, magnificent as they were. They could 
only come into being after the war. 

But they never came into being. Wilson failed in his 
effort effectively to establish the means to carry out the ideal 
ends which had been so widely accepted by the people at 
home and abroad. 

How is peace to be maintained? Here we must get back to 
the one central fact that no system of peace can have any 
meaning unless it has adequate force behind it. Any inter- 
national organization that may be created after this war ends 
will fail, as the League failed, unless there is behind the 
organization of peace a nucleus of power capable of being 
mobilized and effectively employed. Under existing cir- 
cumstances that means the continuous participation of the 
United States in the maintenance of peace. In 1919 that 
idea found considerable support in this country. It was, 
however, rejected. It was rejected because the American 
people saw American participation in an international or- 
ganization as a venture in pure idealism, something we were 
being asked to do for others but which had no meaning in 
terms of our own needs. 

We know better now. The maintenance of peace beyond 
1939 would have benefited the Poles and the Danes, the 
Norwegians, and the Dutch, the French and the Greeks and 
Yugoslavs, and other peoples that have been overrun by 
the aggressor. But can it be said that it would not have 
carried its benefits to us too? 

The organization of peace will, in any case, not be easy. 
The world convulsion that we are passing through will leave 
deep scars. The destruction that has taken place will take 
vears to rebuild. Chaos will prevail over wide areas. But 
the magnitude of the task that will confront us once the 
fighting ends, will only underline the magnitude of our re- 
sponsibility. 


My great teacher, Professor William Graham Sumner 
of Yale, once wrote that “the judgment of probable conse- 
quences is the only real and sound ground of action.” It is 
because “men have been ignorant of the probable conse- 
quences” he added, “or have disregarded them, that human 
history presents such a picture of the devastation and waste 
of human energy and of the wreck of human hopes. If there 
is any salvation for the human race from woe and misery, 
it is in knowledge, and in training to use knowledge.” 

After the last war we failed to eavisage the probable con- 
sequences of our retreat into isolation and the consequence 
was the devastation and the waste that Sumner deplores 
and that are the inevitable historical consequences of a lack 
of imaginative foresight. Moreover, the defeat of our idealis- 
tic aspirations during the last war, “to make the world safe 
for democracy,” resulted in a sordid materialism, a scepti- 
cism, and a sense of frustration that always results when 
human ideals are thwarted because they are not implemented 
with appropriate action. There is nothing more disastrous 
to human progress than vague sentimental idealism and its 
consequent failure. 

That is why so many people reacted to the Atlantic Charter 
with a shrug of the shoulders and the mental reservation that 
they had heard it all before. Fine words will get us nowhere. 
We must be prepared to find and to employ every necessary 
means of achieving the great ideals we are fighting for. 

You who have been prepared by the exercise of reason and 
the acquisition of knowledge to understand the mistakes 
of the past and the needs of the future—you have the power 
and the ability to make public opinion that will result in 
the practical implementation of peace. You can see to it 
that this time the means will be found to achieve the ends 
that we all have at heart and that every thoughtful Amer- 
ican is bound to accept. You have the youth, the courage 
and the sympathy to visualize the possibilities of a new world. 
You also have the training to contribute toward its effec- 
tive realization. The responsibilities may be heavy, the sac- 
rifices entailed will be great, but the rewards will be even 
greater and the signs of success, the dawning hopes of a 
shattered world, the freedom of the enslaved peoples, the 
political and spiritual rebirth of multitudes, the triumph 
of justice, reason and decency, will encourage you to keep 
up the good fight and never to yield. 


Equality of Sacrifice 


OUR FUTURE LIVING STANDARDS 


By LEON HENDERSON, Administrator, Office of Price Administration 
Radio address delivered over Station WOL and the Mutual Network, June 5, 1942 


ONIGHT I am to speak to you about the President’s 

national economic program. | am going to talk straight 

from the shoulder, for it is terribly important that 
everyone understand clearly what the program calls for and 
how essential the program is to the winning of the war. 
This is a tough war. To win it, will take everything we've 
got. It will take the work and sacrifice of every man, 
woman, and child in the country. That’s not pep talk, it’s 
cold fact. 

We all know that the war will have to be won on the 
battle fronts. It will have to be won out there where our 
boys are fighting—on the sea, in the air, and on the land. 
It can’t be won anywhere else. But whatever the courage, 
whatever the heroism, of our boys out there, the war can be 
lost right here on the home front. 


The war can be lost anless you and I—unless the entire 
civilian population—do the job that is assigned to us, and 
do it right. The President’s program provides the strategy 
for the home front. It shows us our battle stations. It gives 
us our marching orders. The rest is up to us. 

What is it that is expected of us? I can put it in three 
short sentences. 

We must produce to the limit of our capacity and our 
strength. 

We must produce more than we have ever produced 
before. 

And we must learn to live on less. 

That’s what it takes. Only in this way can we put into 
the hands of our boys the weapons that will insure and 
speed the final victory. 
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‘That means we must reorganize our daily living to one 
of stern self-denial, so that our fighting men will have all 
that they need. Today we call this conversion, but down 
the centuries men have known that in time of war they 
must beat their plowshares into swords and their pruning 
hooks into spears. They have known what we know today, 
that to achieve victory in the field there must be sacrifices 
at home. 

We face a savage cut in our standard of living. This is 
one of the grim necessities of war. No one is unwilling to 
make these sacrifices. Everyone recognizes that they are 
part of the cost of victory. There are only two questions 
in pecple’s minds. First, are the sacrifices being distributed 
fairly? Second, are we making sure that every sacrifice is 
translated into effective fighting power? In other words, 
is the sacrifice fair? Does it count in the final victory? 

Before the announcement of the President’s program, we 
were already pulling in our belts. In April of this year 
we on the home front consumed almost 10 per cent less of 
goods and services than we consumed last August. This 
meant sacrifice, it meant the first stage in cutting our stand- 
ard of living. 

But this sacrifice was neither fairly distributed nor, I am 
sorry to say, did every part of it count in furthering the 
War program. 

The sacrifices we civilians made we made through paying 
higher prices. We were spending more and more money, 
but we were getting fewer and fewer goods. The housewife, 
spending her carefully planned budget, came back from the 
store with a lighter market basket because prices were up 
2 per cent one month, 3 per cent the next. Her dollar was 
not going as far as it used to. 

But not every housewife came home with a lighter basket. 
Many were able to bring home a basket just as heavy as 
before because their incomes were large enough or had in- 
creased enough. Still others came back with heavier baskets. 

This means some families were making a heavy sacrifice. 
Others were making a light sacrifice. And some were ac- 
tually better off because of the war. 

Everyone bitterly resented this increase in the cost of 
living. I believe it was because everyone recognized how 
unfair were the sacrifices brought about in this way. Every- 
one saw that rising prices were imposing harsh sacrifices upon 
some and giving windfall profits to others. A few were 
made richer while many were made poorer. 

Because the nation’s sacrifices were distributed so un- 
evenly and because there was no assurance that these sacri- 
fices counted in the war effort, there was uneasiness, dis- 
trust, and social and industrial friction. I do not think it 
is unfair to say that in the months before the President spoke, 
many were engaged in a scramble to advance their own sel- 
fish interests, to get what they could without regard to the 
national interest. 

This hurt production. Vitally needed materials were being 
hoarded, precious time was lost in industrial disputes, men 
felt they were unfairly treated and did not produce what 
they were capable of producing. Not everyone understood 
the economics of the situation, but everyone sensed that this 
was no way to fight a war. 

It was to stop all this that the President formulated his 
seven point program. This program is designed to distribute 
the sacrifices of war fairly and to make those sacrifices count. 
This program stabilizes our economy. It assures the full 
marshaling of all our productive power for the prosecution of 
the war. It guarantees a healthy and sound productive sys- 
tem when this business of war is over. 

Under the President’s program we have made a frontal 
attack against the rise in the cost of living and have brought 
it to a halt. The General Maximum Price Regulation has 


put a ceiling over practically every retail price at its March 
level. These prices cannot go up; they can only go down. 
Rents in war production areas, where 90 million Americans 
live, have been stopped from further increase. Wherever 
present rents are too high, they will be put back to a fair 
level. 

The stabilization of the cost of living is no longer a 
promise. It is a fact. Every worker now knows how far his 
wages will reach. Every farmer now knows that when he 
harvests his crop the dollars he gets will not be frittered away 
in rising prices for the things he buys. Every saver, every 
purchaser of War Bonds, now knows that his and her sav- 
ings are secure, that their value will not be eaten away by 
inflation. The worker, the farmer, the saver—all of us— 
know that this is true so long, and only so long, as the cost of 
living remains stable. 

We at the Office of Price Administration are determined 
to keep it stable. Whether we succeed or not, depends not 
alone upon our administration of the price ceiling. It de- 
pends upon the effective carrying through of all the other 
parts of the President’s seven point program. It depends 
upon the stabilization of wages and of farm prices. It de- 
pends on our paying heavier taxes and increasing our pur- 
chases of War Bonds. It requires restrictions on consumer 
credit, and the paying back of debts. It requires the ration- 
ing of all essential consumer’s goods that become scarce so 
that all of us may have what we absolutely need. 

All these parts of the President’s program are necessary 
to secure equality of sacrifice. They are necessary for the 
continued success of our control over the cost of living. 

As to stabilization of wages, we face the basic fact that 
the war program is cutting down the supply of consume=’s 
goods. At the same time, it is swelling the stream of civilian 
incomes. If wages and other incomes continue to grow at 
the same rate they have this past year, the pressure of swell- 
ing spending power upon the shrinking supply of civilian 
goods will smash through our price ceiling. 

Rising wage rates not only add to the dollars bidding for 
a dwindling supply of goods, but they increase the costs of 
production. It is true that in some industries profits are 
large enough to absorb increased wage rates and still main- 
tain ceiling prices. In many industries, however—particu- 
larly the civilian industries—this is no longer true. In these 
industries, rising wage costs would force a break in the 
universal ceiling. I want to say frankly, that unless wage 
rates are stabilized—that is to say, unless wage adjustments 
are limited to remedying substandard and inequitable condi- 
tions—the cost of living cannot be held. We shall be back 
where we were before the President spoke. The choice 
before us is just that simple. 

The stabilization of farm prices is equally necessary. 
Food prices constitute a third of the cost of living. Because 
of the agricultural provisions in the emergency Price Con- 
trol Act, a number of farm products cannot now be brought 
under the ceiling. Furthermore, unless Government-held 
feed stocks can be sold at present prices, a rise in the price 
of feeds will force up the costs of producing meats and 
dairy products. The Congress must take action to permit 
the stabilization of farm prices. Unless this is done, the cost 
of living cannot be held. Here, too, the choice before us 
is just that simple. 

The President has recognized that the stabilization of 
farm and wage incomes is not enough. Supplies of goods 
are decreasing and must decrease more every month. Pur- 
chasing power must therefore be brought down into balance 
with diminished supply by increased taxes and savings. The 
Treasury has recommended such a tax program. It is de- 
signed to insure that the cost of war is borne equitably, by 
each according to his capacity. It would reach incomes lower 
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than have ever been reached by direct taxation. It would 
sharply increase the taxes levied upon high incomes and upon 
business profits. This is the largest tax program—and the 
most drastic, at both ends of the income scale—ever to be 
placed before Congress. But it is no larger, nor more dras- 
tic, than the situation requires, and it is fair to all. 

All these measures and the other items of the President’s 
program which will be discussed later in this series, fit to- 
gether. Each is necessary for the full effectiveness of the 
others. But even the most complete success of these measures 
cannot eliminate the need for one other element of the Presi- 
dent’s program, the administration of which also falls to me 
—rationing. 

There will be many goods the supply of which will be 
so short that we shall have to step in directly to insure an 
equitable distribution. Already we are rationing automobiles, 
tires, sugar and gasoline. Before long there will be other 
items. Sometimes we shall be able to share and share alike. 
Sometimes the shortage will be so great that distribution 
can be made only upon the basis of need; some of us will 
have to go without. All this is going to be irksome and an- 
noying. I ask you to remember, when you are confronted 
with the inevitable irritations, that it is war which creates 
the scarcities and that rationing, however trying, is the only 
means by which acutely scarce goods can be distributed fairly. 

We are not going to plunge into rationing all across the 
board. But we are prepared to move promptly where it is 
necessary. How far we shall have to go will depend upon 
public good sense and self-discipline. There will be many 


goods of which the supply will be enough to go around if 
everyone thinks before buying and buys only what he abso- 
lutely needs. But if many who can do without go ahead and 
buy; and if others buy ahead of their needs, or hoard, stocks 
will run out and rationing will become necessary. 

We in Washington have been immensely gratified by the 
magnificent response of the American people both to the 
rationing programs and to the general price ceiling. This 
has been a response by consumers and by producers and dis- 
tributors as well. Despite personal inconvenience and actual 
business hardship, they have cooperated wholeheartedly. 

There are, of course, some who cheat, through thought- 
lessness or greed. The law is plain enough and plenty tough. 
We mean to enforce it, against the thoughtless and the 
greedy alike. I know that the great mass of the American 
people want us to enforce it. They are willing and eager 
to make the sacrifices required of them. But, I repeat, they 
want to be sure that their sacrifices are fair and that they 
count. 

The President’s program gives us that assurance. Under 
his leadership and under this program, we know that the 
sacrifices will be distributed fairly and that they will count 
toward victory. We can all march forward together to do 
the job—the biggest job of our lives—a job in which no 
one must hold back waiting for the other fellow—a job in 
which, thanks to the President’s program, no one feels he 
is the loser by plunging ahead. As I said at the outset, the 
President has shown us our battle stations, he has given us 
our marching orders. From here out, it is up to us. 


An America of Opportunity 


DO NOT SUBSTITUTE POLITICAL POWER FOR ECONOMIC POWER 
By DR. HAROLD W. DODDS, President, Princeton University 
Baccalaureate Address delivered at Princeton University, June 14, 1942 


NYONE speaking on an occasion such as this must 
approach his responsibility with a profound sense 
of inadequacy. Now is the moment, if there ever 

were such a moment, to say to young men going forth to 
war the one word that might answer all questions and re- 
solve all difficulties. If one but knew the word! Wise 
men have been seeking it for centuries and it still eludes 
them. For life is a process of becoming; in this world we 
never arrive. 

This morning I am not going to talk about the war, but 
rather about the years after the war, when the fighting 
planes have been grounded and the guns silenced and civili- 
zation begins to pull itself together again for another and, 
I trust, more sagacious attempt at a just and durable peace. 

I do not believe there is any question in your minds as to 
why we are fighting this war and what we must do to win 
it. There is none in mine respecting the stamina of you who 
will graduate next Tuesday from Princeton. For the de- 
mands of the war your courage is ample. From talks with 
various members of your Class, I believe that you are more 
troubled about the sort of world you will come back to than 
with your fate in war. Some of you trained in science and 
engineering are wondering whether your technical talents 
will be in demand when the time comes to convert to a 
peace basis. Others of you who have specialized in the 
arts and social sciences are asking whether there will be a 
place for you in the post-war era which, it is said, will wit- 
ness great technological activity. To both groups I should 
say that you need have no worry because of the particular 


course of study pursued in college. The great problems of 
reconstruction will involve those areas of life and conduct 
with which Princeton has always been occupied. Capacities 
which we seek to develop here will be in demand as long as 
the human race endures. 

But I know that you are concerned with speculations more 
fundamental than your training for a particular job after the 
war. What, you are asking, does the future hold for the 
Nation? What will it require of men? What opportunities 
will it afford? Are we on the brink of a new age? How 
shall I fit in? 

A good part of man’s waking hours is consumed by efforts 
to foretell the future. Formerly it was done by observing 
the flight of birds or by interpreting dreams. Such methods 
are no longer considered satisfactory by rational people, al- 
though I am told that an astrologer can still make a good 
living at his trade. 

Today most of us prefer to rely on science, sociology and 
statistics. We study social trends; we project the curve of 
social changes which we observe in current events and by 
this projected curve we try to predict what will occur to- 
morrow. 

While I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, I 
think that it is wise to assume that we are reaching the end 
of a phase. The economic and social life of Great Britain 
and the United States is changing at an unusually rapid 
rate. The dislocations of war are sweeping; controls intro- 
duced for war purposes will be relaxed but slowly and some 
not at all. Yet no young man need be pessimistic because 
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of the new problems which this trend will create. Disturbed 
moments of history such as the present can be made creative 
moments. The troubles and dangers that we are undergoing 
may be but a prelude to new and better times. Despite the 
fact that the outlook at the moment may seem forbidding, 
today’s disorder will usher in an age of fresh opportunity 
tor young people, if they will it hard enough. 

In urging you to banish pessimism | am not promising you 
ease and material comfort. We know now that the shallow 
optimism of the past which assured such a rosy future through 
the evolution of man’s natural instincts for goodness with- 
out struggle on his part prepared us poorly for the realities 
of life. Be prepared for a realistic world, but do not sur- 
render to the conviction that you cannot if you will recon- 
struct an America of opportunity. 

There is historical evidence that disturbed epochs of the 
past have been creative epochs as well. I realize that we are 
apt to read into the record of past events the meanings which 
we wish them to have; but I believe nevertheless that the 
general proposition just recited is sound. 

For example, historians tell us that the end of the Middle 
Ages was characterized by disorders, deep dejection and 
universal pessimism. Yet we know now that the Renais- 
sance was just around the corner, preparing to throw off the 
ecclesiastical and feudal despotism of centuries. 

The English Revolution of the Seventeenth Century coin- 
cided with an era of disintegration of accepted customs in 
politics, economics, and religion. Many men of the time who 
saw their familiar and prosperous world crumbling about 
them must have viewed the event with grave misgivings and 
fears. Yet a. great yeast was at work, says John Buchan, 
which, surviving the disorder of revolution, worked for 
human betterment and freedom, and America at once be- 
came a direct beneficiary of it. 

The French Revolution gave birth to terror, disorder and 
world wars. Supported by a victory-intoxicated nation, Na- 
poleon was able to disturb the peace of the world for years 
and to threaten the liberties of all Europe. For two years 
England lived in almost daily expectation of invasion by a 
militarist whose reputation for success had become legendary. 
There were araple grounds for dark pessimism in those days 
when Napoleon’s yoke threatened as Hitler’s does today. 
Yet the idealism of the Revolution embodied in the slogan of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity survived the evils of hate 
and tear; and the period that followed was marked by the 
expansion of democracy and opportunity throughout the 
civilized world. 

Two of my examples from history involve armed revolu- 
tions, but please do not understand that 1 am arguing that 
revolutions are either desirable or necessary. No matter 
how idealistic their mottoes, revolutions inevitably involve 
irrational waste of property and lives. As instruments of 
change they are frightfully costly; they are a needless social 
expense. America is too mature in democratic experience for 
revolutions. In a functioning democracy disciplined to peace- 
ful change there is no place for them. 

What I am asserting is merely that periods of disturbance 
can be transformed into epochs distinguished for human ad- 
vancement. If we in America are passing through a moment 
of more rapid evolution than usual, in which our democratic 
institutions are serving as the instruments of change, the 
final course of that evolution will be guided by young peo- 
ple now of college age. If we are at the end of a phase, then 
by the same token we are at the beginning of another; and 
the future is yours. 

This present hour of trial by battle, in which we must 
first prevail, can serve as a preparation for a fresh start. At 
this moment our nation may be clearing the stage for a new 


drama of American life that will portray the American 
dream more accurately than any in our history. It will be 
an exciting and satisfying time to be alive. But first there 
will be some accumulated rubbish to sweep away. 

For example, one serious error that has injured the tone 
of the past generation, a peculiarly all-embracing materialism, 
must be corrected. This error has taken various forms, some 
of them highly philosophical and abstract. It has not been 
confined to raw preoccupation with worldly goods. Money 
grubbers and profiteers have not been the only guilty ones. 
Belief in the primacy of material goods has infected wide 
areas of thought in recent years. It led some sincere humani- 
tarians to accept a lop-sided economic interpretation of his- 
tory. The doctrine that human values are but reflections 
of economic forces has distorted our attitudes more than we 
are generally aware. Some even have exhorted us to believe 
that economic betterment and wider distribution of wealth 
is about all that there is to religion. 

I do not mean to deny that economic welfare will not 
always be important. Certainly | am not arguing against 
reforms which spell higher standards of living for the less 
privileged or wider distribution of cultural opportunities and 
advantages. What I do assert is that any philosophy of life 
is evil that does not recognize the inescapable opposition be- 
tween the material and the spiritual that runs through all 
human experience, is evil because it is untrue. 

Another variant of the general materialism that afflicted 
the United States was the comfortable doctrine that spirit- 
uality and business success were but two sides of the same 
shield. Be good and you will prosper can easily be made 
to mean that whatever prospers is good. It was pleasant to 
know that religion was good business; that if you were right 
with God your affairs were bound to flourish. 

These various manifestations of materialism, whether is- 
suing from the pulpit or from the chamber of commerce, 
were rooted in a single comprehensive fallacy that was 
draining America of its faith in ideals amd its will to sacri- 
fice. Human perfection through economics was thinning 
our blood. 

“Shall we be a prosperous nation after the war?” The 
question is natural but is it really of first importance? The 
stern historical truth seems to be that prosperity does not 
develop strength of character; nor have prosperous eras 
been characterized by the dominance of the highest human 
qualities and aspirations. Circumstances of ease and safety 
are far more dangerous than we think. If the war purges 
our souls through suffering and work for a common cause, 
as it undoubtedly will, success in the years of peaceful re- 
construction to follow will come to those who worry less 
about prosperity and more about the satisfactions of self- 
expression not for one’s self but for others. 

Our deficiencies have not been in the region of knowledge 
or science. Our failures have been due to lack of sufficient 
wisdom and will power to link our highest aspirations with 
our knowledge and science. Even in respect to economics 
and politics we have been unwilling to utilize what we know, 
fragmentary and piecemeal though it be, because to do so 
would have involved what appeared to be a sacrifice of our 
short-term interests or a risk to our vested security. Our 
outlook was narrow and self-defeating because we had for- 
gotten to pay sufficient consideration to those higher facul- 
ties of man that mark him off from the animal. We assim- 
ilated goodness to our own shortsighted preference for ma- 
terial welfare and we elected to enjoy freedom without 
discipline. 

And now a word to relate what I have said to the senti- 
ments and truths which this Chapel symbolizes and which 
the service this morning expresses. We are beginning to 
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learn anew in this country that the quality of our civilization 
is not determined so much by things as by beliefs, by what 
the people believe to be true and what they believe to be 
false. Belief in truth is a matter of faith as well as knowl- 
edge. Although many moralists and scholars have tried to 
divorce truth from religious ideas and affiliations, it remains 
rooted in religion. The fact is that the values which democ- 
racy embodies, which America at her best accepts as her own, 
were first expressed through religion. We shall go astray 
to our own hurt if we forget that the basis of judgment be- 
tween true and false originated in religion and will continue 
to be religious. 

Viewed in its natural aspect alone, civilization has made 
a great mess of things and there are compelling reasons for 
pessimism. But if we recognize that the roots of what is 
good in us tap infinite springs of goodness; if we realize 
that our highest aspirations reaching out to God survive wars 
and pestilences and even death, we can look to the epoch 
after the war not as an unfriendly stranger but as a wel- 
coming friend. 

I owe to an older man, rich in experience and eminent for 
his wisdom, the following graphic summary of the cosmic 
choice before us in epochs like the present. We can say 

“The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 


This view reeks with self-pity over a fate that threatens 
tough days ahead. It describes a character able to float with 
the stream as long as the current is easy and favorable but 
too weak to swim upstream. Every crisis discloses that there 
are multitudes of such people in the world. My generation, 
which will so soon be passing its responsibilities on to you 
young men, has no reason to be proud of the condition of 
the world it is bequeathing to you, and you may be tempted 
to lapse into inert bitterness. But the subject for you to 
ponder is not how badly your fathers performed before you. 
The test you have to meet is whether you can do any better. 

Fortunately there is an alternative to this defeatism avail- 
able to you, a brighter philosophy, more comforting and 
more invigorating. It is found in the words of Jesus: 

“In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” 

This assurance unadorned by the vocabulary of theology 
or bedimmed by the refinements of religious doctrine is 


sufficient for me. It promises no easy conquests but it 
rings true. 


Gentlemen of the Class of 1942 


The burden of my remarks this morning has been the op- 
portunity which will be yours after the business of the pres- 
ent war has been attended to. I have stressed the fact that 
times of change favor youth and that disturbed moments 
can be made creative. I do not wish, however, to mislead you 
by passing over too lightly the hazards and problems that 


lie ahead. The opportunity which will come to you will be 
tied to a very grave responsibility. 

Unless all signs fail you will do your life work in a more 
socialized and collectivistic world. The domain of gov- 
ernment will continue to expand. This fact involves dangers 
more real than many well-intentioned people understand. It 
can spell abridgment of historic liberties unless we are wise 
and watchful and see to it that we do not blindly barter 
liberty for promise of material goods. If the application of 
our social idealism should result in the substitution of closely 
held political power for economic power our last state will 
be worse than our first. 

Making the peace after the war is going to be a hard 
problem to solve. It will be a process long drawn-out; it will 
not end with the signing of a treaty. The victorious United 
Nations will have to deal with a whole generation in Ger- 
many which has no intellectual familiarity or moral sym- 
pathy with our way of life. The youth of Germany have 
been trained not to think but to follow; they have been held 
in complete isolation from exposure to democratic ideas. Be- 
cause they have been trained so narrowly and intensely, com- 
mon ground on which to build a just and durable peace 
will be hard to find. It may take years. In this interval as 
afterwards, the responsibilities of the United States will be 
heavy, militarily, politically, and morally. 

Moreover, the nations will come out of the war fatigued 
in spirit and depleted in nervous energy for the long view 
which alone will produce the fruits of victory we desire. The 
danger then will be that the people will prefer momentary 
security to freedom and opportunity. Large elements of the 
populations conquered by Hitler seem, for the time being at 
least, to have lost interest in the liberal faith as the Amer- 
icans understand this term. We shall have to be a leader 
in restoring belief in human freedom. It will be hard be- 
cause everyone will be so tired. 

The difficulties are very real but if you are willing to face 
them squarely you will be happy because you are pulling your 
weight in a thrilling race. As we have reviewed our perplexi- 
ties today they may seem to add up to an appalling total. 
They are a challenge it is true, but they present also an ab- 
sorbing and inviting opportunity. You are fortunate that 
you will have a part in it. 

Remember that the basic elements in human nature con- 
tinue constant. Truly satisfying success in epochs of change 
and trial comes to those who reject the egocentric view- 
point. We tend to forget this truth when we are prosperous. 
Danger recalls us to it. Princeton has tried to teach you 
an understanding of the timeless values and the enduring 
qualities of the human personality. This learning is good for 
any age. If you carry it with you, it will see you through. 
We shall follow your careers with constant interest and 
profound hope. May you be preserved in firmness of pur- 


pose for the great days before you. Good-bye and God bless 
you. 


National Mobilization for Victory 


POWER AND THE STATE 
By DR. VIRGIL JORDAN, President, National Industrial Conference Board 
Delivered at the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Conference Board, May 20, 1942 


Board, which opens the 27th year of its work, we have 
spoken of many matters that lie on the surface of its 
immediate tasks and of the problems of the future, and 


[> the sessions of this 243rd Meeting of The Conference 


tonight the distinguished guests who have honored this occa- 
sion with their participation will carry this discussion to 
some of the broader aspects of these questions. 

In introducing them I shall say nothing of these things, 
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important and pertinent as they are, in this critical time, to 
the work of this institution, which I have had the privilege 
of serving so long. In this hour the real theme of these dis- 
cussions is much simpler and much plainer than the phrase 
in which we have expressed it in this program. It is a theme 
far too simple and plain to be adorned by the dull wit of an 
economist or desecrated by the pedantry of the professional 
specialists in these fields. It lies too near the heart; the emo- 
tions it evokes go too deep for words; and I can speak of it 
tonight only as one of those unnumbered citizens whose sons 
or brothers stand in the far-flung battle line of danger, de- 
fending, against its foreign foes, that intangible essence we 
call America; facing death and enduring hardship in com- 
plete, unquestioning, and unconscious confidence that we 
in industry, and labor, and government, are safeguarding this 
priceless heritage against its enemies at home, nourishing and 
strengthening it in our hearts and minds, so that when they 
return to us’ their victory shall not have been in vain, and 
the supreme sacrifice of those we shall see no more shall not 
have been fruitless. 

Though these sons and brothers may not know, we must 
remember that this essence we call America is menaced on 
many battle-fronts by an enemy which is everywhere the 
same—not merely in the trenches of this planetary clash of 
arms, but also on that inward front of the mind, the spirit, 
and the will whose lines are never drawn except in terms 
of human ideas, convictions, aspirations, and purposes. 
Whether we are aware of it or not, silently and unseen, 
within the spirit of each of us at home, and in the life and 
work of this American community as a whole, the same 
fundamental struggle goes forward day by day whose story 
of victory or defeat is recorded in the blood and rubble of 
the battle lines of Europe and Asia. 

‘The war of which all these events of recent years and 
days are but battles, began long ago, and has been going on 
here as well as in Europe for at least a quarter-century, and 
when the international phase of it shall have ended, and we 
have won our military victory over our foreign foe—as we 
shall—but now by desperate effort and not by automatic 
mniracles—then our people shall still face here among them- 
selves a struggle more difficult, and an enemy more deadly 
than any before. For no matter what happens to any of the 
peoples involved, the State will try to gain the victory every- 
wliere, and when its battles have ended, their war will begin. 

Someone has reported that when Neville Henderson, as 
British Ambassador to Germany, before 1939, sat watching 
one of those super-spectacles of the Nazi Party in which 
Hitler played the prima donna soprano part, he said of him, 
“There, but for the grace of God, goes God.” -So, too, I 
hope that when this war is over we shall have been able to 
say of the German people, “There, but for the grace of God, 
go we.” When we understand what this war is about, we 
shall see that every community of men, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, has the same enemy, whatever its name and 
local habitation, which is that desire of man for power over 
others, of which the State is the extreme expression. 

The destructive power of the Supreme State which is 
expressed in the death and ruin of these battle lines, and 
the weakness, indolence, indifference, and cowardice of spirit 
which moves men from dependence upon it to submission and 
surrender to it—these are but the two faces of the single 
enemy we are fighting everywhere today. The colossal strug- 
gle against it is indivisible and no part of it can be deferred. 
In this war we must win on every front, or we lose on all. 

So when we consider tonight what “national mobilization 
for victory” means we must return to the plain and simple 
question we at home were asked to ponder a few days ago 
when so many millions observed our “I Am An American 
Day.” 


What does it mean to be an American? This is not a 
question for our sons, brothers or husbands on the battle- 
front. Who among us at home, even on the Olympian peaks 
of power, would be arrogant or presumptuous enough to put 
it to them? They have already given their answer. It is 
henceforth for us to make ours, and it must be made in terms 
that fully measure up to the conviction, the faith, and the 
sacrifice which is implied in theirs. 

To be an American is merely to love America with in- 
stinctive, unconscious, and unshakeable attachment to those 
ideas, attitudes, and emotions about life, work, government, 
and human relationships which have made the American 
community what it is, and which distinguish it so deeply 
and permanently from those which exist today and have al- 
ways existed everywhere in Europe and Asia, where the 
speech of England is not spoken. 

To be an American is merely to love and cherish the spirit 
of liberty, integrity, candor, independence, and tolerance in 
the life, work, thought, government, and human relation- 
ships of the community. 

To be an American is to hate intolerance, injustice, and 
deceit ; to resist the tyranny of dogmatic ideas and arbitrary 
systems; to fight the corruption, incompetence, ambitions, 
and pretensions of irresponsible political power, whether it 
resides in business, labor, or government. 

To be an American is to detest deception, indirection, 
trickery, or breach of trust in private and public responsi- 
bility, and to look with profound and chronic suspicion upon 
the growth of government as a breeding ground of unbridled 
ambition, selfish private aspiration, and extravangance and 
waste of community resources. 

To be an American is to love and protect fair play and 
open opportunity, to honor decency, integrity, and generosity 
in personal and civic conduct. 

To be an American is to admire, encourage, and emulate 
the energy, initiative, ingenuity, enterprise, thrift, and dar- 
ing by which the gadgets, groceries, and other good things 
of American life have been given us, and not to desire, expect, 
accept, and enjoy them as gifts of governmental gods or the 
bounty of political cornucopias to be secured without effort, 
sacrifice, or risk. 

To be an American is to accept the burdens and the 
dangers of liberty along with its blessings, and to under- 
stand that no man or men are wise, virtuous, or strong 
enough to create or to ration freedom, thought, prosperity, 
or security for others. 

To be an American is to believe in the supreme and final 
importance of the free, self-disciplined, responsible human 
spirit and its creative power. 

These few phrases can but frame the fragments of the 
essential spirit of Americanism which, within us, as well as 
on the distant battle-front is locked in this relentless struggle 
with Statism and all the many forms of human slavery in 
which it has spawned its progeny of power in our time. That 
thing we call the American community cannot be symbolized 
for any American in the “statistics of the silver sty,” the 
calculus of the public corn crib, or the lifeless ledgers of 
the measureless wealth, the martial legions, and the unnum- 
bered laws of this great people and this vast land. America 
is an instinct, an attitude, a disposition, an outlook, an in- 
herent tendency of thought and feeling, which few other peo- 
ple of this earth share with us in any deep or permanent 
way, and which is the utter antithesis of that sense of life, 
work, and government which has been and is inherent since 
ancient days in the serf societies and cattle communities of 
Europe and Asia. Wherever we are fighting, and whomso- 
ever we are fighting with, this is what we are fighting to 
nourish and maintain in American life, and that is what we 
are fighting to keep out of it, or we fight for no reason at all. 
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We at home must remember that liberty is not granted 
us by grace of governments, constitutions, courts, or Con- 
gresses, nor can we depend upon these permanently to pre- 
serve and protect it for us. It does not prevail or persist by 
the power of political traditions, parties, personalities, or 
laws. Liberty springs solely from the spirit of those com- 
mon citizens who have the will and courage to create it for 
themselves; the strength and integrity to accept its respon- 
sibilities and pay its price; the valor, vigilance, fortitude, 
and fidelity to defend it with their life against its unseen, 
incessant, and insidious enemies—indifference, ignorance, 
indolence, and injustice. Save as it is more precious to us 
than prosperity, peace, comfort, or security, it will never 
exist or long endure among us. Every man in each genera- 
tion must renew and replenish its spirit in himself, and 


none can demand it for himself and deny it to others with- 
out destroying it for all. 

So, when we ask ourselves what “national mobilization for 
victory” means, there should be no uncertainty in our 
minds or doubt in our hearts about any word in that sen- 
tence. For America, national cannot mean merely govern- 
mental; mobilization cannot mean merely submission; and 
victory cannot mean merely conquest. We have nothing to 
gain in this war which we do not already possess; we can 
lose nothing in it which we will not have already lost. We 
cannot win it by losing it, and when we win or lose, only 
all of us together can do either. So when we say “national” 
we mean “Every American,” and when we say “mobiliza- 
tion” we mean “Be American,” and when we say “victory” 
we mean “Remain American.” 


“America in a War Economy” 


CONTROL INFLATIONARY FACTORS NOW 
By JAMES SCOTT KEMPER, President, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago 


Delivered before Bar Association of Tennessee, Chattanooga, Tenn., June 5, 1942 
Broadcast over Station WSOD (C.B.S8.) 


OUR President has asked me to discuss with you to- 

day some of the economic aspects of the war. I agreed 

to do this because of my high regard for him, and in 
the hope that out of our consideration we might develop 
something that would be helpful. Helpful in the effort to 
win this war—helpful in the effort to preserve our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

I do not claim to be an economist. Such interest as 1 have 
in figures probably can be attributed to my Scotch ancestry, 
and to the fact that in my business we live in a world of 
percentages. 

But, as an American citizen and an insurance executive 
with responsibility for the investment of funds upon which 
widows and orphans are depending, I do have a very real 
interest in our war economy. So, also, have I an interest 
in the effect which our federal fiscal policy may have upon 
our way of life. 

Now that we are in the war, our job is to get victory in 
a minimum of time and with a minimum loss of the lives of 
our young men and, secondarily, with a minimum expendi- 
ture of, and mortgage on, the savings of generations of frugal 
Americans. 

In making our contribution to the winning of the war, we 
stand together—shoulder to shoulder as good Americans, as 
good citizens—united in a common purpose for the dura- 
tion. We shall extend every effort for victory. We shall 
sacrifice in any and every way that may be necessary. 

We expect from our servants in government the same 
interest, the same devotion, and the same sacrifice. 

I have no patience with those who are injecting into the 
war effort partisan political issues. This is no time for petty 
politics. 

Unfair criticism and political name calling should be 
“tabooed.” This applies to those in the government as well 
as those who foot the bills. 

At this point I should like to make one thing clear. When 
I speak of criticism based on petty political considerations, 
I am not referring to constructive criticism. That—con- 
structive criticism—is essential, I think, to a proper prosecu- 
tion of the war. And, besides that, free and fair debate is the 
democratic way. We may jest about the discussions around 


the stove in the country store and think they contribute 
principally to proficiency in spitoon marksmanship, but un- 
derneath we know that they are a symbol of the freedom of 
speech and representative government that typify America. 

You may remember that when Ben Franklin was a lad 
of but sixteen years of age he found himself in charge of his 
brother’s newspaper. This because his brother, James, was 
thrown into jail for writing some articles which ridiculed 
those in charge of the city government of Philadelphia. Evi- 
dencing the philosophy which remained with him through 
life, and protesting the injustice done his brother, Frank- 
lin said: 

“Without freedom of thought there can be no such thing 
as wisdom; and no such thing as public liberty without 
freedom of speech; Whoever would overthrow the 
liberty of a nation must begin by subduing the freedom of 
speech: a thing terrible to traitors.” 

During World War No. 1—Woodrow Wilson said: 

“While exercising the great powers of the office I hold, 
I would regret in the crisis like the one through which 
we are now passing to lose the benefit of patriotic and in- 
telligent criticism.” Wilson could, as he said, “imagine no 
greater disservice than to deny to the people of a free re- 
public, like our own, their indisputable prerogatives.” 

I make the distinction between unfair political criticism 
and constructive criticism and include the references to the 
importance of constructive criticism and complete freedom 
of speech and press because I think they have a very definite 
bearing on our war economy and upon the state in which 
the nation will find itself when the war is over. 

The President of the United States is an extremely busy 
man always. In time of war the burdens on him are tre- 
mendous. He cannot be expected to keep a personal eye on 
everything that the multitude of departments, divisions, 
bureaus, and agencies is doing. That job falls upon Congress 
and upon the citizens and that includes the press. They must 
do the watching; they must call attention to mistakes. They 
must decry waste and extravagance. They must demand im- 
provement where improvement is necessary—changes where 
changes are necessary—and prompt action always. 

For example, Senator Byrd of Virginia and your own 
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Senator McKellar of Tennessee certainly have had a very 
sound and patriotic approach to the question of waste and 
extravagance in government. 

For months Senator Byrd and his associates have been 
trying to get some action with respect to a reduction in 
non-defense and non-war expenditures. | know of no stu- 
dent of the situation who is not convinced that at least 2 
billion dollars could be saved through a thorough overhaul- 
ing and renovating of our non-war governmental activities. 
{n this day, when the word “billions” rolls off peoples’ 
tongues and on to legislative bills so easily, 2 billion dollars 
may not sound like very much. And yet, when we remember 
that the nation’s debt at the beginning of World War No. | 
was only a billion and a quarter dollars, we certainly should 
not lightly pass by the opportunity for this saving. And | 
might observe that today there are two life insurance com- 
panies each of which has loaned to the government through 
bond purchases more than the entire federal debt prior to 
World War No. 1. 

Recently, in a speech before the Senate, Senator Byrd 
called attention to a number of specific expense items which 
in his judgment were indefensible. He called attention to 
the fact that the federal government had 2,895 persons em- 
ployed full time on publicity and 31,618 employed on part 
time producing the publicity and propaganda. In the last 
fiscal year this publicity cost the taxpayers 27 million 770 
thousand dollars. Over 6 million dollars was spent for co- 
ordination of information alone. As one editorial writer ex- 
pressed it, this “apparently means for getting information 
about information other bureaus of information have been 
getting information about, or, in other words, for duplica- 
tion and triplication of repetitious information and mis- 
information.” 

And then the Senator had something to say about travel- 
ing expenses. Believe it or not, his figures showed that in 
the last fiscal year the federal government had spent almost 
150 million dollars for traveling expenses. The Department 
ot Agriculture alone disbursed over 16 and one-half mil- 
lions for this purpose. Senator Byrd declared that Congress 
could save “millions of unnecessary expenditures for travel- 
ing, long distance telephoning, and overlapping and unneces- 
sary agencies conducting publicity or propaganda activities.” 
‘The tremendous outlay for traveling expenses and publicity 
bureaus declared Senator Byrd ‘“‘very nearly approaches a 
national scandal in waste of public funds.” 

The country is entitled to know how much of this or- 
yanization really is necessary. 

Now, it is quite possible that part of our difficulty lies in 
the fact that we have too many people on the government 
payroll, many of whom have nothing really important to 
do. And so, in an ettort partly at least to justify their em- 
ployment, they do things that are unimportant and beyond 
that inexcusable in a time like this. 

Here's a rather interesting example of what I am talk- 
ing about. In circular No. W55-37558, issued May 15th 
by the O. P. A. (Office of Price Administration), we find a 
dissertation on the subject of how women of America should 
wear their girdles. If this circular had been addressed to 
the men of America, it might have been informative because 
| rather imagine it is a subject on which, if desired, we could 
learn a great deal. In any event, the authors of the circular 
arrive at the profound conclusion that a woman should buy 
a girdle that fits. 

They tell the women—and I quote: “Try the girdle 
on... the best way to test a girdle for fit is to sit down 
in it. The garters should fasten securely and should be com- 
fortable. The top of the girdle should not roll. If your 
waist is more than nine inches smaller than vour hips, the 


chances are you won't fit a high waisted girdle. You will 
find the waist too large. In that case, buy a girdle that sits 
low in the hips. If your thighs are large, make sure that 
the girdle comes well below your hips. 

Don’t pull or stretch them any more than you have to 

roll an all-fabric girdle before you step into it, then 
unroll over your hips. If the girdle has rigid support, ease 
it gently into place, first on one side, then on the other.” 

So much for bulletin W55-37558. I'll leave to you the 
question of its importance in the war effort. 

Now, let us have a look at our over-all war cost. Under 
date of May 10th a Washington dispatch reported that the 
United States spending program for World War No. 2, as 
developed up to this time, is greater than all the money which 
the government spent for all purposes from the time George 
Washington was inaugurated President until Pearl Harbor. 
May I repeat—the United States spending program for 
World War No. 2, as developed up to this time, is greater 
than all the money which the government spent for all 
purposes from the time George Washington was inaugurated 
until Pearl Harbor. From 1789 to December 7, 1941, the 
Treasury paid out a total of 197 billion 180 million dollars. 
Remember the 180 million because it is important in mak- 
ing the comparison. The current war program of appropria- 
tions and authorizations, including the President’s last 35 
billion dollar army request totals 197 billion 267 million 
dollars. The same number of billions and 87 more millions 
than the total disbursements of the government from the 
inauguration of Washington to December 7, 1941. 

197 billion dollars is a powerful lot of money! One 
simple illustration, if any be necessary. 197 billion dollars is 
as much as the value of all the real property in America, 
and by that I mean all the homes, and all the office build- 
ings, and all the hotels, and all the factories, and all the 
farms, and all the stores, and all railroad and public utility 
property, and all the plantations, and all the ranches, and 
all the vacant property (and this on the gross basis of 
assessed valuation without any deduction whatever for mort- 
gages); plus all the assets which all the life insurance com- 
panies in America have accumulated from the organization 
of the first company to this moment; plus all the savings of 
all the American people represented by savings accounts in 
national, state and private banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, and postal savings. When you consider this compari- 
son, don’t overlook the fact that it is to life insurance and 
savings accounts that the vast majority of our citizens look 
for relief in time of need. 

Now, of course, we are willing to spend whatever may 
be necessary to do the job. But, necessary war costs should 
not be made the excuse for waste and extravagance in any 
non-essential. 

Unless national solvency can be assured and unless the 
war ends with the preservation of the principles of free and 
individual enterprise, the people of America will have lost 
this war regardless of whose flag it is that waves from the 
top of the masthead at the conclusion of international hos- 
tilities. Free enterprise is a system of self-governing units 
which provides a means of livelihood and service for the 
members of the enterprise, consistent with willingness to 
work, and general usefulness to society. When and if free 
enterprise breaks down, governmental regimentation takes 
its place. 

I submit that regimented people might be as unhappy and 
as frustrated under a dictator from within as they would 
be as colonials of a foreign power. 

Much of the discussion regarding our war economy re- 
lates to the dangers of inflation and the steps that should 
be taken to forestall it. Obviously a large increase in our 
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national income, coming at a time when production of things 
people can use is restricted, is bound to result in more com- 
petition for these things. Even so, this problem, so far as 
supply and demand are concerned, is less serious here than in 
countries that are less self-contained than the United States. 

In its approach to this problem | fear the government 
frequently has put the cart before the horse. In other words, 
we have talked about doing this or that before action has 
been taken. As a result there has been much advance pur- 
chasing by wholesalers, retailers and the consuming public. 
This has resulted in price increases. On the other hand, 
these same purchases will act as an automatic check against 
further advances—at least for a time. 

You are familiar with the steps already taken to keep 
prices under control. So far, except for delayed action, they 
appear good. But they don’t go far enough. They should 
cover those two important cost factors—wages, and prices 
of farm products. 

The heart of any anti-inflation program is to siphon off 
as much excess purchasing power as possible. That can be 
done through taxes and through savings. Under our present 
tax program the job is being done enly in part. This be- 
cause the tax set-up does not reach the extra purchasing 
power which is coming from the wages paid by war indus- 
tries. In this connection, the tremendous betting at race 
tracks representing all-time highs is significant. 

If these extra funds are to find their way into the Federal 
Treasury new methods must be employed. One important 
effort is the campaign to sell stamps and bonds on a volun- 
tary basis. If this fails to produce 1 billion a month it may 
be necessary to substitute a compulsory savings plan. 

Beyond that however, it would appear that we should 
adopt both a sales tax and an income withholding tax. 

Ordinarily I am opposed to sales taxes. But in the in- 
verted economy required by total war a sales tax hits the 
nail right on the head for the very reason that it dis- 
courages consumption of non-essentials and produces sub- 
stantial revenue. It falls less harshly than the income tax 
because the consumer has some leeway as to what he must 
have and what he can do without. 

An income withholding tax not on salaries and wages 
alone, but on income from securities would produce sub- 
stantial revenue. Beyond that it would give every citizen 
a real opportunity to contribute to the war effort. Such a 
tax could be applied as a credit against regular income taxes 
payable during the succeeding year. It would make available 
to the government a very large sum and at an earlier date 
than the present method. 

If these things are done, and promptly done, much of the 
travail and agony of post-war readjustment can be avoided. 
And we must not forget that if we control the inflationary 
factors now it will be much simpler to. meet possible de- 
flation later. 

The tremendous problems of our nation place upon us a 
great burden and a great responsibility. No segment of 
American life so well is equipped to assist in their solution 
as you men of the Bar. 

In the first chapter of the American story the genius of 
the American lawyer furnished the brains and the skill which 
built a mere paper Constitution into a living instrument of 
just, effective government. They accomplished a rare thing. 
They conceived a charter adequate to govern a continent 
because it successfully reconciled executive efficiency, popular 
control and personal freedom. 

It was no Carl Marx formula or any variation thereof 
which transformed thirteen bankrupt colonies into the great 
Republic we know. The great Republic whose power and 


economic might now are the crucial factors in shaping the 
destiny of every quarter of the globe. 

St. Paul boasted that he came from no mean city. Let us, 
too, remember the greatness of our past and draw from that 
past and nowhere else the experience we shall need to master 
the future. 

Lincoln expressed the whole thing in one tremendous 
sentence. ‘What is the cause,” inquired Lincoln, “of our 
greatness and prosperity?’ He answered in one line that we 
never should forget: ““That cause is that in America every 
man can make himself.” 

Today, in almost every gathering of men and women, we 
hear the defeatist whisper that socialistic experiments on 
a vast scale are certain to usher in to the post-war era. If 
those experiments should find acceptance through failure 
on our part to perform as good citizens should, they fatally 
may damage the system of government that has meant happi- 
ness to Americans for over 150 years. 

No one knows what the pattern of things to come will 
be. The economic dislocation may be terrific. Consequently, 
I think it is of the utmost importance that we shake off the 
defeatist attitude which is gaining such momentum. 

We must resolve to work out our difficulties by keeping 
within the general framework of the American way of life, 
which has been the source of our greatness and the reason 
why our country, despite its faults, has been the best place 
on earth to live and to rear a family. 

“Precedent” is a big word in the life of the lawyer. That 
is as it should be for a sound use of precedent implies a 
grasp on what is good in the experience of the past. It is 
not empty prophesying but the solid achievements of that 
past which persuade me that the overwhelming chances are 
that the American people can win a higher standard of liv- 
ing and put it on a sounder basis by holding fast to that 
which is good in their experience instead of seeking short 
cuts to wealth and happiness in far-fetched political and 
economic experiments. 

America must win this war. But the margin between vic- 
tory and defeat is not so wide that we can afford to over- 
look anything that will contribute to victory. That victory 
should not be impeded by efforts of minority groups which 
wish to advance selfish objectives at a time when the nation 
is imperilled. We must win the war, and we must preserve 
the Republic as a nation of free men. These are the things 
that count now. 

We must be sure that the victory we confidently expect 
to win shall not have been in vain. Our soldiers, and our 
sailors and our marines apparently are going to be fighting 
all over the world to protect and defend the things we hold 
dear. We are menaced on many fronts. The military battle 
we must and shall win. But, it would be futile to win the 
war and at the same time to lose the battle on the Home 
Front. 

The real contest that has been going on in the world with, 
as well as without, the might of military power is the fight 
of the State to increase its authority over the lives of the 
citizens. Even in our own country we have repeated evi- 
dence that there are amongst our citizens many who would 
substitute State Socialism for the Republican form of govern- 
ment. 

I, for one, have no doubt about the ultimate outcome. | 
am confident that when the men on the firing line come 
back home they are going to ask for a very strict accounting 
on the part of those who remain for all the things that 
happen while they are away. They will be looking for a 
country of hope and of freedom and of opportunity. They 


are doing and will do their part. We should and I believe 
will do ours. 
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Lawyers made the Constitution of the United States. It 
is their creation—the child of their brains. We look to 
them for leadership in preserving the liberties it gave us. 
Every man in your profession has important public contacts 

political, civic, philanthropic, business. In every sphere 
of these activities each of you has a definite responsibility. 
‘That responsibility is to fight for the preservation of the 
American way of life. 

How can that fight be waged? By discussing it at every 
opportunity with every citizen. You lawyers almost with- 
out exception take some interest in politics. In the final 
signing of our great Constitution over one-half of those 
present were lawyers. Your heritage from those lawyers of 
the early days is a heritage of sound government. 

So, your interest in politics and in government is a natural 
one. I feel that the business man has an equal responsibility. 
And I think also that when opportunity offers, you should 
tell him so. Party labels are of minor significance. The 
important thing to know—and that particularly is true in 
the coming Congressional election—is whether the candidate 


believes in American principles—whether he is honest—and 
whether he has ability. 

Perfection in government like any other activity of life 
probably never will be achieved. But the government will 
not be any better than the caliber of the men who make it 
up and the citizens who hold them responsible. The Con- 
gress of the United States has tremendous responsibilities in 
these critical times. The situation calls for—indeed de- 
mands—the very best ability, the highest integrity and the 
greatest devotion to the Republic that can be had. 

No more important job ever has been given you or any 
of our citizens who are not in the immediate war effort 
than to see to it that while others are fighting and working 
to make America victorious, the evil influences that would 
re-make our form of government do not succeed. 

Yours is a great profession. You have given America 
important leadership in its hours of need. You will not fail 
now to measure up to your opportunity and, may I say your 
responsibility. 


China’s Objectives 


POLITICAL FREEDOM AND ECONOMIC JUSTICE 
By DR. T. V. SOONG, Chinese Minister of Foreign A ffairs 
Delivered at Alumni Luncheon, Yale University, June 9, 1942 


NCREDIBLE years ago, when I came to America for 

a western education, I entered what many of you con- 

sidered as the wrong university. Already in those Har- 
vard days, | confess I had a tender spot for Yale, a feeling 
which was strong enough to transcend even the football 
seasons of the Percy Haughton days. All American uni- 
versities aim to foster democracy, yet during my time it was 
in Yale, far more than in any other institution, that Chinese 
students entered fully and without any inhibitions of na- 
tionality or race into the social life and extra-curriculum 
activities of the university, and became thereby an integral 
part of you. Now, after more than a quarter of a century, 
you have resolved this complex of guilty admiration for Yale 
by making me one of you, for which I am profoundly grate- 
ful. 

There are many reasons why we Chinese feel indebted to 
Yale. You have contributed an illustrious roster of names to 
the modernization of China, including Yung Wing, the first 
Chinese student ever to graduate from an American uni- 
versity; Jeme Tien-yu, the great railroad builder; the three 
Wangs, two of them later to become Ministers for Foreign 
Aftairs; Jimmy Yen, leader of the mass education movement ; 
and Y. S. Tsao, late president of Tsing Hua University. 

‘Then there is also your Yale-in-China, a unique institution 
without parallel anywhere which, transplanted into China, 
has fully retained the bulldog grit for which Yale is justly 
known. With its buildings and facilities bombed or burned, 
Yale-in-China holds together, in defiance of aggression, young 
men who will be among the leaders of tomorrow. 

These relations between your institution and my country 
have been one significant strand in the larger pattern of re- 
lations, ever increasingly important and intimate, between 
the United States and China. America, under your great 
President, is the hope of all the submerged nations; China, 
many believe, is on the way to becoming the leader of the 
East. Now, at this crucial moment in the history of the 
world, the bonds between our two nations, already strong, 


have become even closer. We are Allies, and through us the 
fate of the East is inextricably bound to that of the West. 

As Allies against common enemies, there should be be- 
tween us and among all of the United Nations, a growing 
appreciation of what each country’s war aims are. In the 
few remaining moments allotted to me today, I should like 
to name the broad objectives for which my country believes 
that it is fighting. 

The first is political freedom for Asia. The World War 
of 1914, while it did not succeed fully in liberating all the 
nations in Europe, scarcely even touched Asia. Modern 
inventions have annihilated distances and multiplied con- 
tacts between nations, and the world can no longer exist 
peaceably half free, half enslaved, any more than, as Lincoln 
said, a single nation can. China is fighting for her national 
independence; she aspires equally for the freedom of all 
Asiatic nations. There are, of course, here and there certain 
nations which may not be ready as yet for complete self- 
government, but that should not furnish the excuse for colo- 
nial exploitation; the United States in the Philippines has 
furnished a notable example of disinterested temporary 
guardianship. 

Our second objective is economic justice. Political and 
economic justice go together; without the one the other 
cannot flourish. Asia is tired of being regarded only in terms 
of markets and concessions, or as a source of rubber, tin 
and oil, or as furnishing human chattels to work the raw 
materials. The Atlantic Charter, first enunciated by Roose- 
velt and Churchill and later adopted by all the United Na- 
tions, may prove to be the Magna Carta of economic justice, 
which must be made a living reality. 

We now know that political freedom and economic jus- 
tice are by themselves illusory and fleeting except in an 
atmosphere of international security. It may have taken our 
tribal ancestors uncounted ages before police and law courts 
were invented to keep order among individuals; difficult 
it may well be, but why must we regard as hopeless police 
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and law courts among nations to dispense justice and enforce 
law and order as with individuals. My people have been 
most loyal supporters of the defunct League of Nations, to 
whose tribunals we brought our case when our national life 
was endangered. Past failures have not dimmed our hopes 
that an effective world instrument to dispense and enforce 
justice will arise from the terrors and sufferings and sacrifices 
of this war, and for such an international government, China, 
with all other liberty-loving nations, will gladly cede such 
of its sovereign powers as may be required. 

When I relate the aspirations of my people you will say 
that these are aspirations shared in a large measure by the 
people of the United States. Indeed, there is a fundamental 
identity of beliefs and interests between our two countries 


which should make us loyal collaborators in creating the 
post-war world. I know that in the outward forms and proc- 
esses of democracy China has much to learn but, apart from 
transitional and superficial differences, there is the same 
underlying instinctive appreciation and faith in democracy 
among the Chinese as among you. 

One more word. A month from now it will be fully five 
years since the fateful clash at the Marco Polo Bridge that 
marked the outbreak of total warfare waged against China 
by Japan. Every month of this war has increased the al- 
most unbearable strain on our people and army, but I feel 
I am justified in assuring you that we shall endure and pre- 
vail, and live to cooperate with you in fashioning the brave 
new world of the future. 


Electricity 


A WEAPON OF DESTRUCTION AND A TOOL OF PEACE 


By CHESTER H. LANG, Vice-President, General Electric Company 


Delivered before the Annual Meeting of the Edison Electric Institute, Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


OURTEEN months ago someone assigned me the 

job of reporting to the Edison Electric Institute at 

Chicago, what the electrical manufacturing industry 
was going to do for them, at a time when we were just 
beginning to fumble actively with what we termed a defense 
program. To the best of my ability, employing knowledge 
and facts that obviously had only a day-to-day legitimacy, I 
tried to carry out that assignment. In less than nine months 
we were at war. Something new had been added; a great 
many old things had been taken away. 

Quoting from one speech to help out another is a question- 
able practice at best. But perhaps you will let me use against 
myself a trick employed by congressional investigating com- 
mittees in Washington, namely, to quote away from its con- 
text, something I said then: 

“The electric kitchen may prove to be more important to 
our continued existence than a flying fortress... . I see no 
reason why we, who make the tools of electrical living, or 
you, whose job it is to see that they are applied on a wide 
scale, should abate our efforts just because an emergency 
exists, or because, for a limited time, we have to wrestle with 
such difficulties as curtailed production, substitute materials, 
and the temporary intoxication of increased payrolls.” 

The rest of it was nowhere near that bad. But what strikes 
me now, about the things we were saying then, was the pre- 
sumptuousness and the blindness with which we concentrated 
on our own little patch of garden. It was several months 
before we could pull ourselves out of the backyard and let 
go with all our strength in the front lines. I think we have 
done that now, as a nation, rather than as individuals. Our 
domestic isolationism sank under the waters of the far Pa- 
cific, and as we tasted the brine and blood and angrily sur- 
veyed our wounds, we became once more a democracy at 
war—thus recreating that miracle which Europe always 
thinks it has seen for the last time. 

In my heart, I did not believe, fourteen months ago, any 
more than you believed, that we could continue business as 
usual. We were simply reluctant to give up the ghost. Now 
that we have put all that behind us, perhaps we have the 
right to draw certain conclusions about the electrical industry 
without being accused of forgetting the job in hand. Night 


and day, every day, we of the electrical industry have to 
wear the blinders of war and have no business concerning 
ourselves with much else than men, tools, plants, and a 
production schedule that can never produce enough, nor 
produce it fast enough, until the war is won. I, for one, 
want nothing better than that. But notwithstanding all that, 
notwithstanding the fact that in my present assignment I 
have my nose, and my heart, very close to the desperate 
issues of this war, I am nevertheless impressed each day anew 
with the ultimate destinies of this business of ours. 

Conflict which needs everything we can give, simultane- 
ously points up our common future. And that is because 
electricity is not only a terrible weapon of destruction—it is 
also a magnificent tool of peace. It will not be denie“, unless 
we ourselves deny it with foolish conservatism and utter lack 
of courage. Every ton of metal that comes crashing to earth 
as the direct result of our efforts can only rise again and 
become useful with the help of kilowatt-hours. Every house 
that lies bomb-shattered rubble because of the cunning de- 
vices we have engineered can only become a home of com- 
fort and safety and pride and efficiency through the efforts 
of this industry. No man-made business can raise the dead, 
but the tragedy of their wasted lives can be balanced some- 
what if we exert ourselves to produce the glorious future 
that is within our power. 

It is a great temptation to take that talk of fourteen months 
ago, point by point, and bring it up to date. We noted then 
that every product of the electrical industry embodies the 
discoveries of the scientist, the creative genius of the engineer, 
and the skilled work of the master craftsman. Our electrical 
manufacturing industry was then scheduled to build a billion 
dollars worth of war material, and it looked like a mighty 
burden. That was a billion on order, from the entire in- 
dustry, and no man knew how soon we would be able to 
convert and design and train and get out the goods. What 
happened? I can’t tell you—and wouldn't be allowed to, 
probably—what the electrical manufacturing industry as a 
whole has done to date, but in 1942 alone my own company 
will produce something like a billion in war goods. You can 
do your own multiplication to obtain the industry figure. 

Every one of you, in a way, has ridden a convoy or 
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wrestled a destroyer through the cold waters of the Atlantic, 
and has flown with Doolittle over Tokyo. Propulsion tur- 
bines, supercharges, auxiliary motors and generators, radio— 
all of the ingenious combinations of power and light and con- 
trol which are finally being thrown against the enemy—are 
the children of this industry, derived from its ingenuity, 
tested by its toil and patience, improved by its restless appe- 
tite for a better way, sent out to battle with its advice and 
blessing. Like all parents, we send our pride and confidence 
with them into battle. Like good children, they will return 
from the wars to show us a few new tricks. We will have 
better turbines and motors, better communication equip- 
ment, and priceless new knowledge as a result. 

‘There has been one curious and perhaps unexpected result 
from cutting-off of consumer electrical goods. Several months 
ago some of us timidly suggested that perhaps we were not 
just fighting this war to protect and extend the old freedoms 
and beliefs. We said maybe we are fighting also for our way 
of living, with its greater comforts and efficiency, for the 
shorter hours and higher wages, for the sheer pleasure of liv- 
ing well. To be honest, we meant, in a narrow sense, that 
we were fighting for ranges and refrigerators and better 
light and well-planned homes and washing machines and 
radios. We were timid, as I say, because this didn’t sound 
quite decent, to be spoken of in the same breath with the 
agony and sacrifice of war—a truly solemn business. And yet 
| am convinced that concept was all right. As the accepted 
conveniences of our civilization were frozen and rationed, 
people suddenly became conscious of the shining, useful things 
that they had taken for granted. At first they were annoyed 

and then they became mad—at Hitler and the rest of the 
bandits who were reaching out across the oceans to pinch 
and harrass their private lives. 

Now you may say that this is a small and unworthy kind 
of war aim to advance when such elemental issues as free- 
dom or slavery are at stake. But I am not so sure. None 
of us would actually go out and storm a pillbox to save his 
electric refrigerator, but all of us would fight for our right 
to enjoy the fruits of progress, for the right to eat well and 
wear good clothes, for the right to educate our children and 
turn them loose with an even chance to convert their talents 
and ambition into worldly rewards—and right there | think 
we have something. I subscribe to the thought advanced by 
the president of my company the other day—that millions 
of young Americans in the armed forces are not content to 
risk their lives just for the old freedoms guaranteed by the 
the Constitution. They are not fighting for the past alone, 
but for the future. They want to come back to unrestricted 
opportunity, to an enjoyment of all the wonderful things 
that scientific research and enlightened free enterprise can 
give them. And they don’t want it on a “gimmie” basis. 
Our peacetime products, on both sides of the watt-hour 
meter, are practical symbols of this war objective. For that 
reason they are important. 

Again, more than a year ago, we spoke of some of the 
specific jobs that had been entrusted to the electrical indus- 
try—equipment for land, sea, and air, involving power, con- 
trol, and light. ‘These were things we knew we could build 
because they were part of our experience, and the only real 
obstacles were the pressure of time and the rapid expansion 
called for. The end of that expansion seems to be in sight. 
Now the job is to use that new industrial capacity for all 
it is worth. We have already beaten time, again and again, 
in many lines. Often just as we were well on the way to 
solving one schedule it would be doubled or tripled and the 
heat was on all over again. This has been no easy job, but 
1 don’t think there was ever any real doubt that it could 
be done. 


We talked about the secret developments in research and 
engineering laboratories, and I am sure that you who are a 
part of this industry were reasonably impressed to hear that 
several hundred scientists were hard at work trying to win 
the war with physics and chemistry and electronics. But 
being part of this industry, you were probably a little uneasy, 
also, and silently hoped that these mysterious developments 
would manage to get out of the laboratories before the war 
was over. In bringing this report up-to-date, I would like 
to tell you—and this you must take on faith—that a good 
share of these developments are now production realities, 
and some of them are already helping to destroy our enemies. 
We can take a searchlight beam and tie the end of it in a 
knot about an enemy plane. We can take an automatic pilot 
of a bombing plane and endow him with skill and cunning 
that a human pilot can never have, the flesh and blood being 
what it is. We can increase by many times the margin by 
which a projectile can miss its mark and still be destruc- 
tive. The presently untellable stories of scientific achieve- 
ments bearing on this war will one day be the material for 
a fascinating record of mass ingenuity and inventive skills. 

So much for time that is past, and the use we have made 
of it. What about June, 1942? On the credit side of the 
ledger are the recent military successes by our side. The 
chief of the War Production Board has stated that we are 
over the production hump. In fact, as we look around, many 
seem to feel that the only real problems left are rubber tires 
and gasoline. 

But, gentlemen, | say to you that only one really destruc- 
tive “bomb” has been dropped by us into the camp of the 
enemy. It exploded when the United States entered the 
war, and when this fact was made known to the peoples of 
the Axis countries, according to our recently returned news- 
men and diplomats. It didn’t knock over any troops or 
tanks. It didn’t cause anybody to throw up the sponge. 
But it made them think—because their leaders had said 
that this would never happen. This bomb brought down 
a little plaster in the neat, tight compartment of the Axis 
mind. But by itself it will produce no victory for us. 

Furthermore our enemies have a secret weapon which 
haunts me, and that is poison gas—not mustard or phosgene 
or any of the other pleasant little concoctions—but the poi- 
son of our own complacent overconfidence, fed by misinfor- 
mation and an over-eagerness to march in a victory parade. 
This is poison because it can knock us out for good. It is 
to be feared because it is so pleasant to take, and every one 
of us is guilty of inhaling it at every opportunity. Too 
many of our leaders, right now, are manning the ejectors of 
this dangerous gas. 

What makes us so light-hearted? Didn’t we suffer ter- 
rible damage in the air, on land, and on the sea at Pearl 
Harbor? Haven’t we lost the Philippines? Haven’t Amer- 
ican soldiers, sailors and marines on Bataan and Corregidor 
been humiliated and disappointed and crushed? All the fine 
words and rosy forecasts in the morning paper can’t hide the 
fact that we have been beaten back all the way to Australia 
and India and the Arctic Ocean, that we need a convoy to 
get to England, and that more than 250 ships have been 
torpedoed on our own Atlantic doorstep. And we talk about 
the Axis crumbling. Up to this very moment we have been 
thoroughly licked. 

What is meant by ‘we’re over the hump’? Only that 
now we have the mold in which to cast the bullet. We still 
have to make it, load it, take aim, and fire. This feeling 
that we have labored mightily and can coast a little is the 
most dangerous doctrine in the world. It doesn’t have very 
much to do with making or selling electric power, but I 
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have no apology for laboring the point here because there is 
nothing more important in the world today. 

In Europe and in Asia we have exhausted, discouraged 
peoples; they can be either our best friends or our worst 
enemies in the days ahead. Whichever it is, will depend on 
our performance. Some of them will die in either event, 
and they know it. Perhaps we Americans have gone too long 
without a Valley Forge. | hope we can win without too 
much dying, without any starving, and with as few tears as 
possible—but these trafedies on our own soil and in our own 
family are the elemental fires that burn away the rich fat 
of the years. 

The Russians, as a result of a lot of thick, gloomy volumes 
of literature, came to be known early in this century as a 
nation of talkers. Over tea and vodka they poured out their 
miseries in endless conversations that ran into hundreds of 
pages, while their children starved and their brothers were 
driven to Siberia and their natural wealth was wasted. I 
wonder if they will ever talk like that again, after Leningrad 
and Karkhoy and the blood-drenched Don River? There 
is a haunting similarity today in the streets and hotel corri- 
dors of Washington—the city that has ceased being a city 
and become a situation, obsessed with gasoline ration cards, 
the continuation of the National Youth Administration or 
who held back what patent ten years ago. 

I want to make a correction. These matters do have a 
lot to do with the conduct of our business, because our busi- 
ness is winning this war, and nothing else. We are piling up 
tanks and guns and shells in our plants and on our wharves. 
We are lining up young men in our camps and teaching them 
how to fight. These are the things we have always known 
how to do, and we are doing them again. We must keep 
on doing them until this ghastly mess is finished. 

As of today we are losing the battle of transportation. 
We need ships—transports and submarines and escort vessels. 
Until we swing the tide of that battle over onto our side, all 
the war material we can produce with our vaunted produc- 
tion machine is so much scrap metal, no better than the tons 
of supplies that were blown sky-high in Burma because we 
didn’t have the right things in the right places. 

And what makes a ship? Many things. Wood and steel 
and welding electrodes and guns and man-hours and elec- 
tric power—to name just a few. Men make ships and all 
that goes into them. America makes men. Each of us has at 
least two responsibilities—doing our job and living up to 
that job. For eight or ten or twelve hours a day we must 
draw largely from within ourselves the power to concentrate 
on turning our own little crank. For twenty-four hours a 
day we need to concentrate also on the other thing, which 
means so living that we not only deserve the traditions that 
lie behind, but the opportunities that lie ahead. We're not 
doing that if we chisel and backbite, if we waste hours and 
squander money, or if we delude ourselves with visions of 
our past glories and our indestructability. 

Despite everything that has been said of our progress of 
the last several months, we had better not even pause to pat 
ourselves on the back. Of course we built new factories. Of 
course we trained men. Of course we subscribed tons of 
money to fight our war. Of course we are building in an 
incredibly short space of time some of the best weapons the 
world has ever seen. We should be ashamed and chagrined 
if we had done anything else. There was never anything but 
conviction among Americans generally that we would do 
what was expected of us production-wise. In fact, it was 
the ordinary man who first became uneasy at our seeming 
slowness and demanded that we hold something more terrible 
than a blueprint or an appropriation at the head of the 
aggressor. 


Now that we have gotten over the hump—and | think 
Mr. Nelson means only that we had emerged from the welter 
of make-ready and pilot models—we have the real job yet 
to do. We've been training. Now let's fight, each with the 
weapons or tools he knows best. Let’s blast and pound and 
slash, day after day, month after month, year after year, if 
need be, always bearing in mind that it is not the single 
blow that counts, no matter how mighty, but the cruel and 
tireless rhythm of sustained effort, a rhythm that persists 
until the piece is finally played out. 

There has been some criticism, of the grim and uncom: 
promising manner in which the war effort has been put 
before business and the public. One answer is that there is a 
terrible efficiency in death and destruction. We had to be 
hurt, and hurt badly, before we could rouse ourselves. In 
war there is little time to consider what lies beyond the 
range of our guns. But certainly this audience can have no 
doubt of the positive rewards of victory, for there are re- 
wards over and above the mere fact of our continued exis- 
tence. In the concluding phase of this report I would like to 
sketch hurriedly a few things that concern you. 

When Hitler decreed that this would be a mechanized war 
dependent upon mass production and then proceeded to make 
it impossible for us to stay out of it, he asked us, in effect, 
with the usual Teutonic lack of psychological foresight, to 
choose our favorite weapon. 

It takes a specialist like Lieut. General Knudsen who has 
toured our war plants to appreciate the miracle of mass 
production that is taking place. As Knudsen would put it, 
“We didn’t know our own strength.” It took cold, clammy 
fear, striking at the heart of a nation, to teach it that it was 
a mere tyro in the practice of the skill for which it has 
seemed to have a God-given aptitude—mass production. You 
simply have to get out and visit the General Electrics, the 
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Westinghouses, the Boeings, the Willow Runs, the Warner 
& Swaseys, the shipyards to see the miracle of mass produc- 
tion that is going on. 

Most other nations, even before the war, envied our ability 
to mass produce at low cost (despite high wages) canned 
soups, automobiles, electric kitchens, and kiddie cars, but 
now, in our desperate plight, we have learned that we can 
extend our mass production methods to tanks, locomotives, 
flying fortresses, ships, and finally to that Great Individualist 
of the machine age—the steam turbine. 

One factor that has made mass production of heavy, here- 
tofore tailor-made, apparatus possible has been concentration 
on a few standard ratings—standardization unwillingly ac- 
cepted under the stinging lash of time. 

Naively almost, we have been astounded at the savings in 
time and cost that have resulted. We built a shiny new plant 
somewhere west of the Alleghenies with a capacity to pro- 
duce nine 30,000 h.p. ship-propulsion turbines a month. We 
whistled bravely, knocked on wood, and kept our fingers 
crossed because at Schenectady where we've always built 
large turbines—practically no two of them alike—we have 
never averaged more than 3 or 4 units of comparable size 
per month. 

Are we going to meet that seemingly blue-sky schedule of 
nine units per month? No, we’re going to exceed it by pro- 
ducing at least 15—thanks to duplicate manufacture of a 
standardized design. This may seem like the last place to 
divulge costs, but inevitably such a program yields appre- 
ciably lower costs, despite high starting expenses and the in- 
efficiencies that must be accepted under rapid acceleration. 
As tax payers you will benefit by lower prices to the Navy. 
The same experience is being encountered in our production 
of other highly technical war materials and I haven’t the 
slightest doubt but that this is true throughout the electrical 
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manufacturing industry. Again as General Knudsen said, 
“We didn’t know our own strength.” 

Another thing we have learned—and this is most signifi- 
cant—standardization puts no ceiling on development. Con- 
versely, richer dividends in higher standards of quality, and 
performance can be expected because of the ability to con- 
centrate engineering talent on designs that offer the greatest 
potentialities for progress. 

Bearing this in mind, may I ask a question: If we can 
make such savings in time and cost for war production, can 
we not do it for you for peacetime production? 

As an industry, you make the most standardized product 
in the world—the kilowatt hour. And as an industry, you 
have alertly furthered the advancement of standards—meters, 
distribution transformers, lamps, etc. But shouldn’t you, 
and we, in the light of what we are now learning, vigorously 
explore the possibilities of extending this standardization to 
heavy apparatus? 

All wars teach lessons and advance technology—at great 
cost, to be sure. We shall have failed in our duty if we do 
not make the most of the helpful lessons this one is teach- 
ing us. To us in this industry one lesson can be this: That 
there is no obstacle other than habit or tradition that stands 
in either your way or ours to block the extension of stand- 
ardized manufacture, with all of its resulting advantages, to 
the substation, the transmission system—yes, even to the gen- 
erating station, and in the broader sense to the cost of sup- 
plying electricity. 

And so, having come at last through a somewhat unorgan- 
ized report of the various activities, tendencies, and possi- 
bilities making up the scene of the electrical industry at war, 
I would like to leave just this with you: 

Yesterday men and women of our flesh and blood built a 
nation, and as part of that greater job, built an industry. 
They gave it their hopes, their talents, and their strength. 
Today we must give it no less. Because of the nature of that 
industry, we have seen it weave itself into the fabric of 
growth, so that today it touches every man who lives and 
works. In the punctuation of electrical progress, there may 
be commas, there have been exclamation points, there will 
always be—for a time—dquestion marks, but there is no pe- 
riod. That emblem of finality cannot exist for the electric 
light and power industry or its partner in progress, the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry. 

Its trials and tribulations within the American scene are 
as nothing compared to the terrible danger that confronts it 
from without—now, today, in this very hour. The real 
stake is America and its way of life—not our puny part as 
individuals or companies. 

Therefore, as a final word I cannot refrain from pleading 
that we tear into the grim job in hand, slashing, fighting, 
working, with selfless devotion; that we spend ourselves in 
toil and sweat—yes, blood and tears—letting these lines 
remind us of the utter urgency: 


Time that is past thou never canst recall 

Of time to come thou art not sure at all, 

The present only is within thy power 

And, therefore, now, improve the present hour. 


Cold-blooded, hard-boiled realism you say—I agree. So 
lacking in spiritual values, they clash with all our best in- 
stincts. Yet this is war. But let me come back to a more 
hopeful note, a simple formula, embracing some promise 
for the future, yet emphasizing our present goal— 


A task without a vision is drudgery 
A vision without a task is a dream 
A task with a vision is Victory. 





